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Retaited ‘by oe -class 
e Tebeccagins at at Home and 
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at een of. ‘the People; its: merits + haying | heen recognised to an 
" ; epatation :. Its: value as ‘a-food. under. every. circumstance, 
ple of. almost. Overy. camel end > oe 


2h am. gontleinei’s:hnicdreesor x and oa certain days of 
Fant very. busy, ‘And havé tittle. time for. anything” 
to my, customers, and I .get:very. languid. Ihave 


Eeeiees tecaceac net foes cease fet 


x er, inde any oe geleoig: “aay “Tether: for which payment; 
~ aiveethy ‘or indirectly, i is expected: The public havé ‘resognised that there is 
“initia Dy. §ipbles’ Vi-Cocoa; ‘hence ‘the many: favourable expressions of 
_ opiaton that. are being received daily. from all classes. ; 


oe (y 4s. ‘net in any sense a medicine ; it is pleasant’ ‘and palatable ; ; and asa” 
dsjntysampl¢ tin is sent free to any applicant upon writing: to 60, 61 and 
3 Bunhill Row, London, E,C., every opportunity is afforded of proving our 
statement: that it is the best summer beverage extant. 
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and her mop have made sport. ‘for snip i Tong g year.  Tradit 
says shé one day tried to sweep back the waves of the Atlantic w 
her mop, Mra. Pastingte. had’ sense to retire before + 
AY advancing. waves, shouldering:- her mop withgl. . But it wis \. 
‘foolish of the old lag * She attempted : thé; impossiblé:- To! 
we not only —— eerie ey Hon what’ ofteh appears ah:impo: 
bility—viz., to re wrecked health! It séems = hopelaas to exp: 
a-cure, and yet Page Woodcock's Wind Pills have proved invalua! 
for the cure of Indig re Wind on the Stomach, Liver Cx 
laints, Bilfousness, ck Headache, ee: a aes of {) 
eart, &c. 


Mt. Richard Kirk, Everton Ml, Bawtry; “ays ey thank e | 
for the great benefit I have obtained thtough taking your Wi. 
Pills. Three years ago I had a severe attack of influenza, whi i: 
left. me spp ii; my face and hands used to swell; I-was sh: : 
of breath, suy-Back und: Cheat, wen:also troubled with a 


YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON cETTING it 
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SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
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Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. The Genuine bears the | 
Trade Mark, “‘ NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” on every packet and Tin. 


bad Cough. .I ere y cosetansebiled to try your Wind Pills; th 
have done me more good than I’ can describe.” i 


A prominent : Business Man; whale nawié ‘$ tise in every 
quarter of the globe; says: “Your celebrated Wind Pills arc 
poe to me. IF am never without a supply, and give mary 
away. For Biliousness, Sick Headache, and Indigestion they are 
far before any of the largely advertised Patent Medicines, for I have 
tried most of them. Use my testimony as oti ees Give my 
wrecriwane =o 


~ -Bage, Weodcock’s Wind -Pilhs tig phe eetable, Taste- 
lesa, e, ‘Mila.and Térie: in Mien action,. tiny b taken with 
perfect safety: by the move delionte of either sex. : Fhe 
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You must not fail to order the next issue of P.W., published on Frid Augu 
civvie st 4th. It is a Bank-Holiday Double Number 
will contain the first instalment of an exciting serial tale entitled > “The Brand of the Broad Arrow,” and also a new 
Fascinating and Money-making Competition. 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. 
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The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will bs | 

sufficicat to entitle his 5) her next-of-kia or legal re- 7 
prestaretve 10 the benefits of the £2,000 Railway 
Insurance aad the £100 Cycling Insurance, prov:ded 
the conditions of the insurance coupon have beco 

fulfilled. 1 


Availatle from 5 p.m., Friday, July 23th, 1899, until mid- 7 
night, Saturday, Avy. ot, 1899, Por jull particulais t 
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vas Ht aa 
Too Late! Ir you are going to sca, ship with a wreckless 


Can you bear me, oh! my darling, . 
In the spirit world above ? 
Can my deep remorseful sorrow 
Reach you in that Jand of love P 
I am standing, ah! my lost love, 
Standing where we often stcod, 
By the stile beneath the beeches 
‘Where the stream runs thro’ the wood. 


Clearly, sweetly birds are singing, 
Softly sings the rippling stream ; 

Ah! the past long year of anguish 
Must be but an awful dream. 

I can see you coming to me, 
As you ured, my sweet, of yore, 


Deaths Competition. 
ONE COMPETITOR WINS £1,000. 


carried off by one competitor, 


Result of the Second Births and 


Taz Births and Deaths Competition which closed 
on June 2-th necessitated an enormous amount of 
checking, and has resulted in the prize of £1,000 being 


captain. 


Witt Knorr is a gentleman who, when he is in 9 
hurry, signs his name “ Wou't.” 
—S 
AFTER a man has caught his train, with several 


minutes to spare, he knows how the en d fellow 
feels, who wonders why he chased her so fae 


ee ee 


Hovsewire: “And you expect me to give you a 
dinner ?” 

Beggar: “Madam, you certainly would not give a 
hungry mun an ‘at home,’ would you?” 


e | Down the glade, beneath the bezches, MR. GEORGE STREET, —— ope 
| In the soft white dress you ‘cre. Albert Road, a ‘ E 
_“ Don’r you want to leave footprints on the sands of 
| I can hear your dear voice whisper Peel Causeway, time ? "a8 ed the mentor. 
| Werds of welcome and of love, near Manchester. No,” answered the young man, who is ambitious, 
{ I can see your sweet eyes shining __ | but lazy. “I'd rather leave carriage ruts.” 
s ¥) ’ He was absolutely the onl raon who succecded in 
8H True as Heaven’s deep depths above. y pe __ ae 
34) Ah! ’tis nothing but a day-dream, ‘forecasting the actual figures of the Births and Deaths 
S| pet ae po - far Oe occurring in the thirty-three large towns of England and Dioeee gin ia 7 I had a funny = yreeaen It 
} n stan lone, aione, love, : 7 was away in un rica, whe 
4 Till we meet in Heaven eome day. Wales for the week ending July 1st. diumonds were lying all around me in heaps.” zm 
i | = a Se. The correct figures are : Mrs Locks “Did you scem to see any as small as the 
j ‘or I grieved you standing here, dear, one in the engagement ring you gave me?” 
ge med vith pride and pains ; Births, 6,421. Deaths, 3,427. a llliedl 
il would not heed your words, luve, ; a 
; All that year I longed in vain Theie were many others near the mark, but unfortuna‘ely “T atways like to write with a soft lead pencil,” 
4 That those words would be recalled, sweet, for them they are not entitled to participate in the prize remarked the young man. 
im | Don, ppd long perpemde ed By is money. i “H sre ei ever stadied, Sapies the cruelly thought- 
ays of sorrow, nights of anguish, ess girl, “the manner in which a person's ch t i 
et ne'er dreaming you could die. We have forwarded s cheque for £1,000 to Mr. Street, manifest itself in his handwriting?” cl aha le 
s and by the time this notice is in the hands of the public, 
Oh! the longing for your presence, probably he will be rejoicing in his good fortune. =e 
Just to see you once again; The announcement of the Competition stated that £100| A WELL-KNowN American millionaire, who latel 
} Just to ask you to forgive, love, visited London with his family, went to cne of tho 
Seems to burn my tbrobbing brain. would bo sent to the newsagent from whom the copy of the | jarge hotels for apartments. n stating his irate 
If one thought of earthly sorrow, paper containing the winning coupon was bought. Mr. | ments to the manager he was duly informed of the 
4 mee ny Sigh eel pa A pity Street purchared his copy from Mr. Hallam, of Peel chars ican youd be mele i 
4 » de ¢ ’ “ Well,” said the millionaire, after a short pause, “I 
; All my anguish and my sin. Causeway, near Manchester. neckon I ss hive ose sone bat if ps thongit of 
—————S—'-'VRnv[vnla__——_—— | making a long c-ay 1 guess 4d much preter uy your 
iy Her Disadvantage “ Bon do you Pecnornee metempsychosis ? ” hotel ! 
i ° “T never use the word.” ————— 
: “T can’r understand,” said the great financier to his} «Have you noticed, pa, how often ma says: ‘And so * nslnese | ps Lt 
beantifel bh) typine, ues se ap Ry iemate in| onandsoon??” An orange seller the other day found a bad speci 
asking me to you a larger salary youn; “s ; p . ” 4 n ecimen 
fellow, employed, oor the manager gets for doing Aye |) @ em tay pont lub 6 never applies to: Walivos: anos ‘hi frat andl onrelonsly toeved © pray: struck 
same kind of work.’ Sa m ’ she made such a fuss over 
She permitted her long lashes to veil her eyes,and a| THE Marp: “ I trust that theirs was a peaceful the accident that the man gave her a dozen good oruny: 6 
of colour mounted to her cheeks separation P” is to go her way in peace. 
wave : , ; 
“ Well,” she said at last, in low, sweet tones, “I think | The Man: “ Very! He put the Pacific between She had scarcely left when a sharp-looking boy shout 
Lam justified in making the demand. I admit that the | them.” twelve years of age slid up to the fruit-seller and said : 
e young man yon have aor (22 to does fully as much — te aay? are you going to hit any more old women to- 
» work as I do, and yet—and yet——” a) i r Ane 
| des. * Mes : Mr. Spriren: “Oh, you may talk as you plesse,| “ Why, no—not if I can help it,” was the reply. 
eA Le ll a old gentleman urged; “goon! Give | Jane yee you were an ignorant woman when you fit you are, give me a chan-«," continwed, tke Jad; 
O. ne q r PF wate married me. a =| {I'l bring my sister down here, and you wa, hit Ler i 
a HAE Rte can put his fect up| ira. Spelter: “ Yes, that protably accounts for it. the face for half the oranges you gave that cies 


of 


Refreshing Kindness. 


THERE was a very large congregation, and the rector, 
seeing that there was only one alms dish, asked one of 
the con ition—a dull-witted young man—to Ro into 
the rectory garden, through a glass door into the 
dining-room, bring a dish from the table, take it down 
one side of the north-aisle and up the other, and then 
bing it to the clergyman.at the place from which he 


rted. 
The rustic disappeared, rea ring with the dish, 
ordered, aa prese 


— to 


“Ir was a good opportunity,” said the actor, “Lut I 
had to give it up.” 

“What kind of a character was it?” 

“Villain.” 

“Wasn't the salary enough ?” 

“Very liberal, and the manager was a gentleman, but 
when I was a boy I promized my mother I would never 
smoke a cigarette.” 


Important Motice. .. 


woman, and if that ain’t fair you can have a shot at dad 
and me.” 


A Curious Looking Egg. 


A SHARK’S egg is one of the most odd looking things 
imaginable, and has no more resemblance to an egg, 
strickly speaking, than it bas to a paving stone. In 
one variety itis pillow shaped, and has a long “ horn,” 
or “feeler,” at each corner. Itis about two inches long, 
and the colour almost pure black. 7 

It is unprovided with shell, as we understand that 


word, but the contents are protected b fe 
took it as he was ‘ nted it to the SSeS leathery covering, which bas sr ahs gh mu dlasticies 
people on either side of the aisle, and then, approaching about it as a covering of rubber would have. 
tpt the rector, whispered in hisear: _ Owing to the advent of AUGUST The “feelers” mentioned catch hold of and wind 
; T’ve done as told me, sir. I've taken it down BANK-HOLIDAY the next number of themselves around pieces of seaweed and other floating 
A. mm side‘of the aisle and up t’other, they'll none of ’em RSON’S WEEKLY p objects, and hang until the egg is hatched. 
eats, ‘ave any.” PEA will be published One variety of the shark eighteen eges duri 
Tol | | He had been parading round the church with a tin on Friday, August 4th, instead of on | the month of April. These tt about until ear’ ie 
; | of best-mixed biscuite. Saturday, August Sth. December, when the little sharks emerge. 7 
an | All rights reserved.) 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!" 


50 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


“Let's see! TT) have it in dollars and cash, please,” replied | ounces of 
out the dollars and cash. 


A CELESTIAL SWINDLE. 


(From the Chinese.) 
By Howarp Warnam. 


Wirtnrn the ancient city of Pekin there dwelt a gentleman 
named Li, who carried on a business of jeweller and money- 
r,and a very profitable business he made of it. A 
splendid specimen of Bis race was Li—cray, subtle, with a 
magnificent disregard for the truth, and a bland, smiling 
eountenanee innocent enough to disarm all suspicion. It is 
@ well-known fact that cies can hoodwink the Devil, a 
Greek can outwit a Jew, and an Armenian will cheat all 
three; but the average_Chince can give the Armenian a 
long start and a beating, and Li was not by any means the 
least knowing of his race. But there were many gentlemen 
in Pekin who were one too many for Li, as the sequel will 
show. 

One glorious morning, when all men ought to hare been 
in the best of humours, if weather has any influence on our 
spirits, a man entered Li’s shop looking the picture of 
misery. His white face was thin and pisched, and his 

ents were old and threadbare, though there seemed to 

a certain amount of cndeavour to show them to their 
best advantage. He was what we should call a “ shabby 
genteel” person in this country. With many bows and 
shakings of his head he ed Li and asked him in 
quavering tones if he would buy a bracelet. : . 

“H'm, buy a bracelet? Let’s have a look at it first, 

maple’ the cautious Li. 

ith trembling hands the man produced the article from 
the folds of his dress and handed it to Li. It was a pretty 
little bracelet, probably worth five or six dollars. 

Li examined it carefully and then looked searching at the 


man. 

“Ts this yours?” he queried sternly. : 

“ Ah, yes, sir, it is now. It belonged to my r wife, 
but she—alas, she is dead!” and he drew his hand across his 
bb aa two or three large tears trickled down his 


ks. 

“ Dear, dear,” exclaimed Li, who was all sympathy in a 
m ment, “ very sad, very sad indeed. How it must cut you 
to the heart to have to sell her jewellery ! I remember my 
own poor wife”—and he shook his head, while a sym 
thetic tear rolled down his nose. (Li was a bachelor, but 
ene must sympathise with customers.) 

“ Ah, it is indeed a wrench,” replied the man, “ but alas, 
I cannot help myontl Mine is a very sad story. I had 
a long illness which prevented me doing any work, and 
when I recovered my wife was taken ill and died. It 
exhausted all my savings to pay the doctor, and I’ve had 
to sell all my own things to be able to bury my poor wife 
decently. Now I am forced to sell her trinkets, or I shall 
starve. My. brother, who lives at H’si-ho-huang, and is 
very well off, promised to help me, but I haven’t heard from 
him for a long time. Oh dear, whatever shall I do?” and 
once more he wept copiously. 

“Very sad, very sad,” said Li, dropping another tar 
himself. Then, as the business man re-assertcd himself, 
“how much do you want for this bracelet?” he demanded. 

“Oh, sir, I’ll leave that to you, only Please make it as 
much as you can, for my wife's sake.” 

“Well, I'll give Phy a dollar,” said Li, in a tone int-nded 
to express unbounded generosity. “It’s hardly worth it, but 
Vil take the risk.” : 

“Oh, sir, can’t you make it more than that—just a little 
bit? Only try to imagine yourself in my placc, and I am 
gure your generous heart will lead you to give me a little 
more.” 


the woeful one. 
So Li commenced coun’ 
= ‘ou want a bill with it?” he asked. 


one. It’s the usual thing, isn’t it?” 
“Oh, yes, we are su 


blessings on Li for his courteous consideration. 
into the shop. 


little while ago? ” he demanded breathlessly. 
“ Yes,” replied Li, “what of him?” 


for him.” 


it at once and scrutin 


knife and cut the end 


had been done. 


silent admiration. 


trouble if I give him away.” 


I can catch him, Li. 


ferated. 


to the eating-house, and rushed inside. 


mence a very good 


waned to him, his face distorted wii 
rus ‘0 5 lace rted w: 

“ Well, I'll say a dollar and a quarter,” said Li magnani- = oe 
mously. “I shall lose money by it, but as it’s you—why, 
Yl make a sacrifice.” 

But further negotiations were abruptly broken off b 
the hurried entry of a man, who rushed into the shop and, 
addressing the lachrymose widower, said, “Is your name 
Ch n O ? ” 


“Yes,” replied that individual, looking very surprised, 
“my name is Chao.” 
«Ah, they told me at your house you had come on here, 
go I came after you. Here’s a parcel and aletter from your 
brother at H’si-ho-huang; he asked me to bring them to 
you as I was coming to Pekin. Glad I've found you—hope 
‘re better. Can't stop now—have some very im int 
iness—look you up this evening, perbepe? morn- 
ing,” and he was e again, leaving poor C! king the 
ure of bewilderment. However, he pulled himself 
her and opened his letter. 
After staring perplexedly at it for some time he turned 
to Li and said: “ Sir, Iam very eorry to trouble you, but I 
ean’t read. Would ty mind reading this letter to me ?” 
“ Certainly,” rep! Li, always affable to customers, and 
he took the letter. 
“H’'m, h'm, ah—yes; your brother is quite well, thank 
you, and hopes you are the same; says he’s sorry he cannot 
come to see you yet, but he’s very busy at t, 80 sends 
you ten ounces of silver and hopes you will be able to get 
work again soon.” 
‘wast quel rs ~ an almost —— effect on Chao. 
ith feverish haste he unwrapped parcel and displa: 
the silver in little i ; yee 

“Blessed be my her, he has saved me from starva- 
tion,” ee poner “ I shan’t want to sell that bracelet 
gow,” he contin in @ more matter-of-fact tone, “ but 
would you mind changing this silver for me?” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir, only too delighted! So glad to 
see your troubles seem to be going to have a happy endi 
FU just weigh the silver to see its all right.” 

So he weighed it and found there was eleven ounces. 

“ This is lucky,” he thought. “That letter only says ten 
eances, and the man doesn’t know any different. I can 
make an ounce of silver over this. Yes, it’s, all right,” 


infamous scoundrel has pal: 
his pigtail for this.” 


collected. 


bad?” 


he dashed the metal down before Chao. 
Chao took up a piece and examined it. 


mo for it, and I regret 


ingly that such an 
thing should have occurred. 


thoroughly a To was happening, 


“ Eleven ounces, sir,” he called out. 
“Oh, nonsense,” 
wrong. There are only ten ounces there.” 


. | by Li kicked the beam at eleven ounces. 
and, turning to Li, he broke f 
tive. 

change *” 


“The Trains-de-luxe of the World” fully described illustra’ 
it is not necessary to travel in a Paratha car Ngai a racy oe: 


- it doesn’t matter much, but still, I'd better bave 


always to give one when we 
change bullion,” replied Li the wily. He shovelled out his 
dollars and cash, not forgetting to deduct a liberal commis- 
sion, and made out the customary bill for ten ounces 

silver changed and the amount given for it. Chao pocketed 
both money and bill, and departed with many thanks and 


He hadn’t been gone ten minutes before a man rushed 


“T say, was that a man called Chao I saw leaving here a 


“Why, my good sir, he’s the greatest swindler in Pekin. 
You didn’t do any business with him, I do hope?” 


“Yoa, I did,” said Li. “I changed ten ounces of silver 


“Ten ounces of —. Oh, my dear man, did you examine 
it first carefully ? It’s a million chances to one he’s done 
you. Why, he’s a most notorious scoundrel. Wh 
silver? Look at it,man! Look at it! I’m sure i 


ere is the 
t’s bad,” 
tement. 

he had 
e fetched 


and the man pranced about the shop in wild exci 
Li began to feel rather nervous. He remembe 
only given a very cursory glance at the silver, so h 
i it with the utmost care. It 
looked very good silver, but Li was up to all the tricks of 
the trade now his re poe were aroused, so he seized a 
one of the ingots. A thin strip of 

silver came off exposing a lump of lead underneath. Only 
the thin coating of the ingot was silver, all the rest was 
nothing but common lead. The new comer was right, Li 


With a howl of rage he snatched the other ingots and 
submitted them to the same test, with the same result, 
nothing but lead, lead, lead. Then Li’s urbanity forsook 
him altohether, and he swore as only a Chinese can swear. 
Then he recollected himself and thirsted for revenge. 

“Did you see where that villain went?” he shouted, 
turning to the man who was listening to his epithets in 


“Well—yes I did; but I hardly like to tell you; there's 
more than one in his gang, and I’ll most likely get into 


y: 
“T'll give you a co le of dollars if you'll tell me where 


« Make it five and I’ll chance it,” replied the man. 
When a Chinee is thirsting for revenge he does not 
hesitate at trifles. Li handed over the five dollars at once. 
*« Now let’s know where that chap has gone,” he voci- 


“ Well, he’s having dinner in that eating-house over tho 
way,” replied the man, pocketing the dollars. “If 
over there now you'll just catch him; but for goodness’ 
sake don’t get me mixed up in the business ; I shouldn’t be 
eafe for a minute if they knew I gave you the information.” 
So he departed, and Li only waited long enough to give his 
assistant iustructions to mind the shop while he was away, 
then he snatched up the fateful silver, flew across the road 


you run 


. There was Mr. 
Chao sitting down very comfortably, just about to com- 
Rik gar xgD He was no longer A woe- 
begone indivi 16 apperes when haggling over 
the price of a bracelet with Li; on the contrary, he now 
seemed on the very best of terms with himself and tho 


on. 
“What do you mean by selling me that bad silver, you 
iniquitous product of a long line of tortoises? You came to 
the wrong shop to play that game, I can tell you, my boy. 
Here, landlord, just fetch in a policeman, will you? This 
off a lot of bad silver on 
me. I'll have him before the mandarin and strung up by 


Up came the landlord, and all the other diners in the 
room crowded round to see the fun. Chao rose, calm and 


“My good sir, I really don’t quite grasp your meaning. 
Do you mean to tell me the silver you changed for me was 
“Of courre it was—and you knew it, you scoundrel,” 
yelled Li, who was within measurable distance of 


t poplexy 
with rage. “ Look at it, no silver about it, it’s all lead,” and 


“Yes, you are quite right,” he said; “how extremely 
unfortunate. My ther must have been deceived him- 
self; he would never have sent me such stuff as this 
knowingly; there is a lot of bad silver about now, I know. 
Well, sir, of course I must return you the money you gave 
fortunate 
ndlord, would you mind 
weighing this metal ;—just as a matter of form, you know,” 
he ad turning to and before that A exons i could 

landlord had 
taken the metal to his scales and was weighing it. 


Chao, “your scales must be 


“Excuse me, sir, my scales are Government scales, and 
weigh to the fraction of a grain,” said the landlord testily. 
“ Here, you can see for yourself,” and he brought the ecales 
over forall to see. Sure enough, the spurious metal bought 


For a moment Chao simulated a look of blank amaze 


ment, and then a gleam of ag ee gr oe idiepll ardicaead 
a torren veo- 


. “You infernal old scoundrel. What do mean 
be said, turning to Chao. “ How would you like your ma ee oo Leek kate, cootionee 
morning chelonian reprobate ten 


WEEE ENDING 
Ava. 5, 1899. 


silver which my brother had sent me, 
and he changed it for me—gave me dollars cash for it, 
and charged a most exorbitant commission, too. Here's his 
bill, made out in his own handwriting— 

chan, And now he has the im 
with eleven ounces of veneered 


mandarin, you: bald-headed swindler, trying to rob a poor 
widower in that barefaced fashion. He, fn Pel 
mea polo, will you?” 

But Li did not wait for any further arrangements to be 
made. Ap nces and public opinion were both against 
him, so he fled hurriedly back to his shop. 

The fraud had been most successfully carried out, and 
poor Li had been “had” all round. The man who brought 
the bogus letter and silver to Chao was one accomplice, and 
the individual who gave information as to Chao’s where- 
abouts was another. 


———_2j2—__—__ 
Pavements Made from Fresh 
Herrings and Sawdust. 


Tue idea of making asphalt from herrings and saw- 
dust seems so extraordinary as to suggest burlesque. 
Nevertheless, this surprising feat has been accomplished. 
Specimens of the product are now in the ion of 
the Geological Survey in Washington, and were shown 
to a correspondent recently. 

Not long ago a very curious mineral substance was 
found in inh, daposiled in veins which evidently had 
once been fissures in the rocks. These fissures been 
choked up by bituminous matter gushing from the 
bowels of the earth, and in this way the deposits of 
Gileonite, as it is now called, were formed. It is a 
singularly pure species of asphalt, and is now being 
mined in a way, the luction of it constituting 
waritlon, Tor {ile focyors ih is mpictally gua be 
v es. For ii 
cause varnishes made ol it will not crack. a 

Some of this “gum halt,” as it is called, was 

laced in the hands of essor Day for analysis, and 
e found that its make-up was such as to suggest an 
animal origin, at least in 

It occurred to him an imitation of it might be 
made in the laboratory by combining such animal and 
vegetable elements, including such ni us com- 

unds as were easily got from fish. he took, 

ause they happened to be most convenient, a few 
fresh herrings from the market and put them into a 
distilling apparatus, with a quantity of saw- 
dost, ba he subj ase erage a ppeeege ic! 

e vapour being passed through a - iron pi 
ee a nc Mae which perfeot! errors ithe 
resulting product was a ly rittle, 
crystalline substance, exactly like Gilsonite in all 
respects. In fact, neither by analysis nor in any other 
way can any difference be between the two. 


i fi 


Mrs. Sweet (who has her neighbour's children in to 
mend the day): “And so your mother is all alone? 

ear me, how she muat be enjoying the quiet! I will 
send my children over there to-morrow |.” 


— ee fg 


“ PLEAssE, sir, give a poor blind man a copper,” said 
a tramping beggar to a gentleman. 

“ But you are not bling,” remarked the gentleman. 

“No, but my perine is. He is standing down there 
at the corner to see if the policeman is coming.” 


— sto 


First Actor (pulling the trigger of a revolver six 
times): “ Die, you miserable villain!” 

Second Actor: “Your pistol has missed fire, Sir 
Radolph ; but Iam smitten with remorse for my many 
crimes, and will die, according to your wish.” 

Then he rolled on the stage in agony, while the cur- 
tain slowly descended, amid the cheers and laughter of 
the audience. 

a 


WILLIE, send five, accompanying his mother to a 
dinner party, been told to eat sparingly and to say 
“Thank you” when an was passed tohim. The 
older guests, however, demanded so much attention that 


eating sparingly all right, but how 
enn Liner Theat you’ when any oat Sas me any- 
g 


Sue: “Oh, dear! Just as I expected. That stuck- 
on roe —— has ‘viding yn out 
way com: i i 

‘although oa euatin ths aes meade ‘ fe 
He: “ But I was not hurt at all, while Wagstaff has 
Eats eg and ener, and will never again be able to 
work. 

She: “All the same, Mrs. Wagstaff will be flouting 
a new eealskin jacket in my face next. Some people 
are born lucky. 


Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. But 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE will effect that. 


WEEE EXDIXG 


wa era PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


Dee ee eee eee ee eee 


IN THE ROYAL N AVY, Ar any time of the day or night, a man may Je called A Very Severe Mother. 


upon for duty if necessary. ve to go on shore is 

regarded by the Admiralty as a privi'ege and not a A very estimable widow has a son who is far from 
Onty safety matches are allowed on board estimable. His poor mother is nearly broken-hearted. 
UMBEELLAS are forbidden to be used afloat. 


right. 
She was confiding her troubles one day to an old and 
A commission abroad generally laste about three 


A PENNY a day goes with every good conduct badge 
worn. These are awarded at the end of three, eight, trusted friend. 
and thirteen years’ service respectively, if conduct| “ I am afraid,” said her friend, “that you are not firm 
admits. enough with Jobn; you are too easy with him.” 
Rewarps to the value of £3 are paid for the recovery | _ “On the contrary, Iam afraid sometimes that I am 
of deserters or leavebreakers. except to the metropolitan too harsh. . 
or naval police. The money is deducted from the offen- “ Why, what have you ever done? a 
ders’ pay. . Oh, I haven t done anything; but I have tulked to 
Marines always mess aft on the mess deck. This u WEat toni rap” 
was a custom of the old navy when they were neededasa| why 7 have maid, * John! John! Jobn!? ; 
protection between the officers and bluej:ckets in casé | .overe things 7 »*John! John! John!’ and other 


of mutiny. 
THOUGH nominally any seaman may become a com- ——<— o£ ———— 


{THERE are men in most ships’ who cannot swim a 
stroke. 

Fartine to attend Divine service is a punishable 
offence. 

Tue ship's bell is struck every half-hour to announce 
the time. 

THE a deck must always be saluted on being 
approached. 


HERE is avoluntary school on board which anyone 
may attend. : 
Canvas is marked with a wavy blue line along its 
whole length. 
Tuere is a free library consisting of standard works 
on board all ships. 
Postal orders are sold at face valve without pound- 
age being charged. 
‘WomMEN may not travel in men-of-war except under 
very unusual circumstances. 
Lime Juice and sugar is issued free to all in the 
tropics and on long voyages. 
Au boys under the age of 18 are liable to the cane, 
or, for serious offences, the hirch. 
WHILE the National Anthem is being played on board 
all on deck stand still at the salute. 
A CAPTAIN has power to award a3 much as 90 days 
“hard” as & scmmary punishment. 
Srx weeks’ leave cn!y is allowed after three years 
service abroad, both to officers and men. 
InpusTEIOUS men often make more than their pay 
by cutting hair, tailoring, and other odd jobs. 
Onarxiatns hold no relative rank, but mess in the 
ward-room with lieutenants and senior officers. 
THERE is no recognised meal between supper (which 
is usually about 5 p.m.), and breakfast next day. 
A LARGE garland is hoisted in a conspicuous fosition 
in the rigging on tle day of an officer's marriage. 
BucrE calls are obeyed immediately they are 
finished, but the beatswain’s pipe at the first sound. 
‘LEAVE-BREAKERS forfeit a day’s pay for every six 
hours of absence, in addition to other punishments. 
Surps condense their own water from the sea in ports 
where the shore water is not entirely above suspicion. 
Movstacues alone are forbidcen. “All or none” is 
the rule, although a short tuft of whisker is allowable. 
A wowney allowance is paid in lien of rum to tee- 
totallers, or they may take tea and cocoa as substitutes. 
BuvesacKets having no large pockets the cap is the 
customary receptacle for pipes and other small articles. 
Tuere is a Government Eavings Bank on board 
every ship paying 3 per cent., but officers may not 
use it. 


Tue broad collar is a relic of bygone days when it 
was used to keep the grease of the pigtail from the 
jacket. 

THE mastcr-at-arms or chief of police is the only man 
in the ship, not being an officer, allowed to wear a 
sword. 

Even when serving abroad, officers must pay income 
tax, eee they may be colonials without a home in 


Unuixe the wives of soldiers, naval officers’ and 
men’s wives are officially ised, except for 
pensions. 

A LIEUTENANT ranks with a captain in the Arm 
papscben to length of service, and a captain ranks wi 
a colonel. 

Arrer punishment in a civil court for offences on 
shore, punishments are often added on board for the 
same offence. 

Mew may buy as much tobacco as 
and bring it on board, but smuggling li 
serious offence. 

Ropzgs are marked with a thin coloured thread inter- 
woven—red if made at Portsmouth, blue at Devonport, 
yellow at Chatham. 

From the minute a ship commissions to the day of 
paying off there is always an officer on watch day and 
night without intermission. 

Groe is always mixed with three parts water Le‘ore 
being served out to the men; warrant officers and petty 
officers alone receive it undiluted. 

Lear tobacco is sold to the men at 1s. per pound, but 
one man may not take up more than that quantity a 
month at home or two pounds abroad. 


like on shore 
or is a very 


Sax? was not issued with rations wile 
raga per and salt were regularly allowed. 
ery is issued for flavouring pea soup. 
MIpsHIPMEN in hammocks, and are itted 
to have a single chest in which to keep their 
They cannot claim cabins until made lieutenants. 


Are you following a Hyne’s grand serial 


August Number—one 


missioned officer, only two in many years have been pro- 
moted to the rank 
retirement. 


naval instructor, penerel t 
a year is de lucte 
given to him. 


but they uaually pa: x 
money substitute for their “ savings” and devoting it 
to mess funds. 


table point towards him when he enters to hear the 
finding if he has been adjudged guilty. 
if he is acquitted. 


pound of Liscuit for the first three days, and also for 
the last three, if the period is the maximum of fourteen 


were at least three places where he might have put ina 


come and play wid us?” 


Mrs. : “Yis. Yez are good byes ter let little 
Jamesie play wid yer. What are yez going to play?” 
One of the Two: “ William Tell. ‘e want Jamesie 


ter stand wid de apple on his bead. 
Tell. He hain’t a very good shot, 
stand myself.” 


of lieutenant, except honorarily on 


instructed in school by a 
e chaplain, and for this £5 
from their pay of 1s. 9d. per day and 


MipsHIPmEN are regular! 


the men’s, 


Orricers’ rations are exactly the same as 
taking the 


for their own messing, 


AN officer's sword at a court martial is laid on the 


It is reversed 


MEN undergoing cell punishment receive only one 


days. They drink only water. 


Mepicat Orricers are distinguished by a quarter- 
inch piping between the gold lace on the euff, pay- 
masters white, engineers purple, and the military branch 
by a curl in the upper ring of gold lace. 


Tne belle being struck half-hourly by watches of four 
hours’ duration never exceed eight, except at midnight 
on 31st December, when sixteen bells are struck, 
generally by the youngest midshipman on board. 


Mucn of the p int and gold-leaf lavished on men-of- 
war is paid for privately by the executive officer, as the 
service allowance is seldom enough to keep the ship 
smart. Sometimes two or three hundred a year are 
expended privately in this way. 

DesERrens’ and dead men’s effects are sold by 
auction at the mast after a month’s interval. Dead 
men’s trifles often fetch fancy prices if they were 
a pe in the ship. Sometimes these are put up again 
and again by the purchasers to swell the balance. 


Surrs are practically post-offices, making up bags 
and sending them on rd mail steamers, if time is 
saved by not sending them on shore to be forwarded. 
They use English stamps, except at Hon Kong, Malta, 
and Bermuda, and tke letters are postmarked at London. 


Port: “I have here, sir, my last effusion.” 

Editor: “If I was quite sure of that, l'd buy it.” 

Naturaists say that a cockroach has 3,000 teeth. 
What an awful time the baby cockroaches must have 
when teething ! 

—— 

THe Wivow: “No, Mr. Packer, I can’t marry you 
now. I am engaged to Mr. Stockyards, but if you wish 
I will put you on my waiting list.’ 

————jo——_—_ 


SHE: “ capi my father is rich, I have never 
cared for wealth but as a means to an end.” 
He: “Well, I’m ready to go as end man at a 
moment's notice.” 
— sje 
An oyster will live to the age of twenty-six years 
—that is, in the sea he will. In the restaurant the 
chances are decidedly against him. Sometimcs he 
lasts a long time in the restaurant—oh! a very long 
time! But he does not live nearly so long as he 


— ef oe 
Lorrie: “I’m afraid Fred doesn't care for me as 
much as he did.” 

Edith: “Nonsense! What makes you think so?” 

Lottie: “I got a letter from him to-day, and there 
‘dear’ or a ‘darling’ and didn’t.” 

— ef oe 

Tue Two: “Mrs. Reagan, can your little Jamesie 


Skinny is William 
an’ I wus afeard to 


story in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE? 
of the 


He Didn’t Want Crime Abolished. 


PETITIONER (to lady of the house): “Perhaps, 
madam, you could get your husband to put his name 
down upon the roll of our society. The subscription is 
ia fur a life-membership.” 

dy of House : “ What is your society RB” 

P. (impressively): “The Society for the Repression of 
Crime.” 

L. of H.: “I don't think my husband would care to 
put his name down for any such thing.” 

P.: * Why not?” 

L. of H.: “ Because he makes his living by crime.” 

P. (starting back, horrified): “What! Is he a 
criminal P” 

L. of. H.: “No. He's a policeman.” 

————_»-¢ 


Diamonds are Alive. 


Tue rather startling statement is made that diamonds 
are alive. 

It is certain that some precious stones are affected b 
the health uf the wesrer. Pearls and opals are bot 
said to grow dull through the ill-health of those by 
whom they are worn, and the turquoise is said to become 
pale from the same cause. e have heard from 
excellent authority of a ruby ring which on the hand 
of an invalid went paler and paler, until, on the patient's 
death, the stones lost their colour entirely. Pearls are 
extraordinarily sensitive to the condition of the skin on 
which they rest. 

An example of this fact is shown by an episode of 
which a lady greatly desired to a pearl necklace, 
and her husband bonght a very beautiful one. A month 
or two afterwards, however, the pearls began to lose tkeir 
lustre, and he took the necklace back to the jewe'ler 
who sold it to him. The ealesman admitted the 
deterioration. 

“You are quite right,” he said, “ but the truth is that 
your wife cannot wear pearls next to her skin. Let her 
maid wear the necklace for a few weeks, and the pearls 
will regain their brilliancy.” 

A pearl dies as actoally as a flower, though its life is 
a great deal longer, and all its colour and brilliancy 
diaappear. Its average life is impossible to estimate, 
as some pearls are known to be hundreds of years old; 
but it is probable that the life of others is far shorter. 


a a 
Hysterical Cats and Dogs. 


Tat animals are subject to attacks of hysteria is a 
discovery only lately made by surgeons. Two cases 
recorded recently seem to leave no doubt about the 
matter. 

The animals affected were a cat and a canary respec- 
tively. The cat was one day deeply bitten in the back 
by a dog and immediately fell dowy paralysed. When 
it was first seen, some five or six weeks after the injury, 
it walked ae its fore paws, dragging its body and 
hind limbs. There was complete loss of sensation in the 
hind paws and in the back of the body, both 
sides and back of the animal being indifferent to dce 
punctures with a needle and to hot applications, but it 
always responded pe pele touching bf the front hal? of 
the ly. The tail was paralysed, but none of the 
limbs utrophied, as is usual in such cases. 

It was considered that the cat was suffering from an 
inflammation of tbe spinal cord, but the animal gave no 
positive signs other than the pepe. One day the 
servant girl threw it from the floor of the house on 
to the pavement. It alighted on all fours, immediately 
ran away, and was completely cured of its paralysis, 
which had lasted for more than two months. 

There was no lesion of the spinal cord at all, and all 
its symptoms were due to an attack of hysteria. 

e second reported case showed itself in a canary, 
whose , with the bird in it, was pulled down from 
the wall by a cat, but the owner interposed before the 
cat seized it. The bird lay on the bottom of the cage, 
stiff as if dead, but was revived by sprinking with cold 
Se es 

rivality exce; rom havin; a@ fine 
it became cent. r . sts 
For six weeks the bird never uttered a note, then this 
condition passed off quite unexpectedly, and the canary 
once more sang very well. 


You may begin “ The Lost Continent ” 


finest stories of romance and adventure ever written. 


ry 
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Ualf-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


9636. Where was the First ‘Smoking Concert” Held? 


This is authoritatively fixed in W. G. Elliott's book 
on“ Amateur Cluts and Actors.” The first smoking 
eoncert took place in July, 1862, at Lord Gerald Fitz- 

rald’s house in Sloane Street, in the music-room which 

e had built for the Wandering Minstrels; but whether 
the idea originated with him or with the society does 
not appear. 
4635. Which is Now the Deepest Minc in the World? 


A recent authority gives this as the Bezuidenville 
Gold Mine on the Rand, which is stated to have reached 
the depth of 5,0U0ft. The deepest metallic mine in 
Europe is one in Bohemia, where argentiferos lead is 
found. Its depth is 3,430ft. In the New World the deepest 
mine is Calumet, near Lake Superior. It is a copper 
mine, and the shaft is now approaching 4,000ft. in depth. 
The actually deepest mine on the Continent is a rock- 
salt mine near Berlin, a little over 4,000ft. deep. The 
deepest coxl mine is near Mons, in Belgium, a little 
over 3,900ft. deep, while the greatest depth attained in 
Great Britain is about 3,400ft., ina colliery at Pendleton, 
near Manchester. The absolutely deepest artificial exca- 
vation in the world is believed to be an Artesian well at 
Potsdum, in the State of Missouri, which is nearly nine 
furlongs deep. 


4641. Which is the Earliest Letter from o-e Individual to 
another of which there is any Record? 


Commercial documents are extant in the shape of 
letters written upon clay tablets and giving particulars 
of accounts, weights and measures, and rules, in con- 
nection with the commerce carried on as early as 
4,500 B.c. between Chaldean merchants and their corre- 

ndents in Egypt, as well as at Persian Gulf and Red 

a ports. <A curious papyrus containing a species of 
letter-poem from Sappho to her brother Charascus, 
believed to be in the actual handwriting of the 
former, was recently brought to this country by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt. It must date from about 700 B.c. 
There was published lately a series of letters translated 
from cuneiform characters, mostly from Khamnurabi, 
King of Babylon (the Amraphel of Genesis), which, are 
s:id to be quite unique, indicating as they do that the 
art of correspondence was freely practised over 4,000 

cars ago. These deal mostly with hard facts, but there 
sis also been discovered what is probably the oldest love 
letter in existence, in the form of an inscribed brick 
hearing a prdéposal of marriage to an Egyptian princess 
who lived 3,500 years ago. 
46143, b= - of Parliament has been Longest in 
‘orce 


Té what Hallam describes as the “lawful birth” of 
the House of Commons be dated from the writs of 
summons to cities and boroughs, issued in 1264, the 
Act which has been longest in force is Act 3, Edward I, 
1271, dealing with grants from Parliament to the Crown 
and forbidding the levying of taxes without Parliament. 
ary authority. Notwitistanding the Statute Law 
Revision Acts of 1861 and 1883, which swept away over 
oae thousand obsolete Acts, it was pointed out lately (in 
a letter to the Tiines) that some enactments still remain 
in fore? so old that at least one of them refers to Cilais 
as an Hnglish possession, whilst another makes abstainers 
who take the pledje liable to seven years’ renal servi- 
tude. Under the old Scotch Act of lawburrows, which 
dates from the Saxqn period in Enyland, a strect 
musician was, as recently as 13th December ist, 
actuilly charged in Kilmarnock Sheriff Court and 
ordered to find caution as that ancient Act specifies. 


QUESTIONS. 


4671. In which region of the world docs there appear to be the most 
advantageous distribution of land and water? 
#572. What is probably the principal cause which influences the 
direction taken by roots of plants ? 
#673. When were tho rights of ravage nations to their territories 
arcs, Why is daocing dechates in popalari ivitised 
674. Why is dancing declining in among civili ‘ples ? 
wis. wh toll that fonal remainv o prim hive man are ise rere? 
76, ch ower m vantugeously sed of a territory 
ran eee eee 
4°77. hich country offers the most ucements to 
clisses to practi:e thrift? as sad 
4678. W1i-h article of commerce most often figures as an export and 
import of the same country ? 
1679. Which trade would. it be most profitalls f. ra modern Robinson 
Cran, Which’ ccmbination of P ald proba meet 
. ich ecmbination ‘owers Wo: b 
<angerous to the peace of the world ? mr Ps 


CONDITIONS. 
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‘he best reply to ieee tl cur the writer's name and & ren ou 
for all matter pri: Pyrat guineas 
ge-rive weaker te ren reader may send replies 

»pieft-hand corner, and 
that for which the 


s opiies publis! 5 
ation for every question reccived which is considered worthy of inserts 


It will be hot at the scaside this August, but 
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4644. What is the French “Court of Cassation,” about 
which so Much has been Heard Lately ? 

The Court of Cassation is one of the few French 
institutions that have survived the Revolution. It was 
established by Chancellor d’Aguesseau and his two 
sons in a series of seventeen rules promulguted on the 
28th of June, 1738. It was continued d the 
Revolution by a resolution of 1789 and remodel in 
1790. It was then made elective, but now it 
consists of forty-nine life- members, appointed OF 
the Minister of Justice. It is recruited from 

rts of the 1} profession, and even well- 
hacen theoretical jurists have been made members of 
it. It has three departments. The first examines 
appeals in a preliminary way to see whether there is 
any ground for ap at all. The second decides on 
cases approved by the first chamber, and the third deals 
with criminal appeals. It consist of a president, three 
presidents of the various chambers, and forty-five 
counsellors. It differs from our Courts of Appeal in 
that it sends cases back for retrial, and does not try 
them itself, that it deals with criminal matters, and 
that it is in the main a Court of Equity, and has power 
to redress hard cases, even when the facts justify a 
conviction. Its members are paid about a thousand a 
year each—some more and some less. 

4642. Is Love of the Fine Arts a Sign of National Vigour? 

There is a close — perhaps an essential — relation 
between thetwo. Periods of national ee have proved 
over and over again in history the almost invariable 
prelude to a love and cultivation of the fine arts. It 
was 80 with ancient Greece and Rome, with the Italian 
Republics of the Middle Ages, with Spain under 
Charles V., with England under Elizabeth, and with 
Germany in the time of Frederick the Great. Each of 
these historic periods has its own distinctive art 
productions in painting, sculpture, architecture, poe 
or music, associated with the names of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Mozart and Beethoven, t> ment‘on only a few of the 
most eminent. Obviously the pany and wealth 
which are among the fruits of exceptional national 
enterprise and activity, supply the conditions most 
favourable to the pursuit of the fine arts; and the 
stirring incidents, the heroic characters, and the 
splendid achievements have at such times fired the 
imagination and stimulated the human intellect so 
powerfully, that the finest artistic creations reflect the 
strenuous character of the age that produced them. 
History shows equally neat that love of the fine arts 
in ite turn is apt to beget habits of over-refinement and 
an indulgence in luxury which, as in the case of both 
Greece and Rome—the two classic examples—proved 
fatal to national vigour. 

4648. Is there any Nation in Europe with which this 
Country has never been at War? 

There are several, This country has neve: been at 
war with Switzerland, though it has fought wth Swiss 
soldiers serving in French armies. We have never been 
at war with the Kingdom of Italy, as such, nor with the 
previous Italian States of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and 
some others ; but we measnred our strength aguinst the 
Roman legions under Julius Cwsar and other com- 
manders, and we fought azainst the Italian soldiers and 

enerals serving as subjects of Spain when we aided the 

utch in their War of Independence. In like manner 
we have been at war with Portugal when it formed part 
of the Spanish monarchy, but never with Portugal as 
an independent state, unless the trifling collision in 1847 
over the slave trade be regarded as an exception. We 
have never been in actual conflict with Prussia, though 
we were nominally hostile in the war of the Austrian 
succession, when we were allied with Muria Theresa of 
Austria, who was at war with Frederick II. of Prussia. 
We have never been in active hostilities with Sweden, 
but Sweden was a member of the Northern Confederacy 
which, in 1801, resolved to oppose a resistance to the 
 angeioed of England to search neutral ships. We 

ave never been at war with the new Balkan States, 
with Saxony, and some others of the minor German 
sovereignties, or, with the Republic of Andorra, 


“I sust saw a touching scene.” 
“ What was it P” 


“Two fat men in a four by six lift. They touched on 


all sides.” 
—_ 2491 


CLEVERTON: “ Miss Twilling rejected me the other 
night, but she let me kiss her before we ” 

Dashaway (reflecting): “I think I'll go round to- 
night and propose myself.” 


— +2104 — 
Baroness (to new footman): “J. 
whistle so mildew’ ) acl hn Mola 


;_such vulgar street tunes too.” 
John: “ But your ladyship does not e to hear 
a reepeody of Liszt when I'm blacking the boots. That 
comes on later, when I’m cleaning the silver.” 


Bronco PEte: “ 
a As a rule, they don’t stay very long, 
ough, 
Recently Arrived Invalid: “ don’ 
some hi one altitude, perhaps f” ied Ge & 
“Well, that depends on whether they've been livin’ 
moral an’ religious lives or not.” 


es, quite a good mgpy invalids 


ow will find it derful 
PEARSON'S MAC AEN” 


Number of 


4650. Which is the Best Instance in Nature of the Biter 
being Bitten? 


With the doubtful exception of some of the largest 
carnivora, every living creature @ prey sooner or 
later to members of its own or of some other species 
upon which it itself has possibly preyed when oppor- 
tunity offered. Of individual instances the most curious 
is the way in which the rats who devour the cygnets in 
the Thames are themselves caught and killed in time 
of flood by the old birds. A fox in Rookesbury 
Park met a like fate there when swimming towards 
a swan’s nest, for on the way he was attacked and 
destroyed by the parent birds, who, having been 
bereaved before, were on the outlook for the culprit. 
A swan again, which, at Wonersh, near Guildford, 
drowned a fawn whilst it was drinking at the water's 
edge, was killed by the rest of the deer in the park. 
Swallows have been known to build up intruders who 
refused to leave their nests, whilst, to instance the 
same rule in much r creatures, the “ thresher ” 
often falls a victim to its successful attack upon the 
whale by being dragged down by the carcase of its 
huge victim. 

4645. Which Historical Period xas Undcubtedly the 
Happiest for Mankind ? 

The great difficulty in answering this question con- 
sists in the fact that human happiness is a relative term, 
and really consists in the suitability of a given genera- 
tion to the environment of the age in which it lives. 
We have, for instance, no reason to believe that 
primitive man, with his few wants, no“ nerves,” and his 
physical being braced up by his constant struggle with 
the forces of nature, was not quite as happy as the well- 
to-do man of to-day with all the resources of 
civilisation at his disposal. There is, however, 
another sense in which a definite answer is possible 
and in this case the choice of answers would 
lie between the Roman period from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus, or from the 
end of the first century a.D. to the last quarter of the 
second. This is that period of which the historian 
Gibbon said that “if a man were called to fix the period 
in the history of the world during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and prosperous,” he 
would without hesitation choose this one. It must, 
however, be remembered that Gibbon here wrote only 
of the Roman world. During the latter half of the 
present century similar conditions have prevailed over a 
much wider area. In civilised countries the standard 
of comfort in all classes was never as high as it is now; 
never were the forces of nature so subject to the will of 
man, and never were the extremities of human ills, 
death from famine and tilence, as remote from the 
vast majority of mankind as they are now. On the 


whole, then, the present day may be taken as the best 
answer to the question. 


4619. Which is the Most Remarkable Instance of Volcanic 
Sympathy between Distant Places? 

It is still doubtful whether the few recorded instances 
of simultaneous activity in volcanoes far distant from 
each other are more than mere coincidences, but that 
volcanic and seismetic disturbances in Japan may be 
noted in the Isle of Wight has been proved by the 
observations of Professor Milne in the latter Island. 
Theeruption of Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda in 1883 
was heard at Rodriguez 3,080 miles’ off. The sea-waves 
it caused reached over 5,000 miles to Cape Horn. The 
air waves from it were noted as travelling several times 
each way eovrely round the globe, and the dust thrown 
up was seen in this country in the remarkable suncets 
visible here for more tlan twelve months after the 
exp‘osion. The great earthquake at Lisbon—which the 
gases and boiling mud accompanying it showed to be 
clearly voleanic—was coincident with a dark coloured 
wave which rose twenty feet high at Barbadoes, whilst 
at the same time the lakes of Switzerland, Scotland and 
Canada were agitated; Bristol hot-weils became red; 
a well in King’s Wood became black, the river Avon 


flowed backwards and a ti i i 
English mince grating noise was heard in 
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CLOTHES YOU WOULDN'T WEAR. 


PeorpL=s WITH ORIGINAL IpEAs ON DREss. 


ALTHOUGH most people of means are very eager to 
be in the fashion, there are, nevertheless, quitea number 
of individuals whose selection of costume is characterised 
by a sublime indifference as to what other people 
wear. 

There is, for example, a certain rich old lady who, 
during the season, may be seen any afternoon in 
London’s fashionable thoroughfare with a crinoliue of 
such gigantic provedions as to convey the impression 
that she is walkingin a silk-clad water-butt. 

To see the scorn with which this ancient dame regards 
those of her own sex who evidently set great store on 
the fit and set of a gown is extremely amusing. 

But quaintness of attire is not always to be attributed 
to eccentricity. There are not a few ladics who have 
emancipated themselves from the slavery of fashion 
simply on the ground that any dress thoy may 
wear is immediately copied with the most surprising 
apeaseny by the clever modistes of the humbler 
class. 

TLanke to the courtesy of one of our most fushionable 
West-end dressmakers, P.W. has b2en allowed to 
inspect a dress which was made with the deliberate 
intention of defying imitation. 

“ You are quite welcome to look at it,” said the lady 
principal, “for, not being a woman, you will be quite 
unable to describe it.” 

rn he at the bottom, we saw something which 
resembled a petticoat. Then came a shorter dress, 
which allo the paar to be seen, the outer 
garment being a kind of cloak or mantle to match, the 
whole 80 arran as to convey the effect of three 
tiera of dress. The assistant who arrayed herself in the 
garment to enab!e us to judge of the effect certainly 
presented in it a most Gigs | appearance, and we 

uite agree with her that it will put the imitators on 
their mettle. 

Original in the matter of dress must be the senti- 
ments entertained by the ogee gentleman, a member 
of several fashionable West-end clubs, whose name it 
would not be proper to mention in connection with so 
delicate a matter as dress, who invariably signalises the 
approach of summer by,donning costumes of a striking, 
not to say festive, appearance. 

This year he has already sported a rose-coloured silk 
waistcoat, with gloves and 
black frock coat and a pair of trousers of sober hue only 
serve as foils to the brillian iancy of the rest of this gentle- 
man’s attire. 

It is well known that there is more than one member 
of Parliament who rds with something more than 
platonic love the fashion of fifty years ago. 

“With a little encouragement it would be quite 
possible,” said a West end tailor whom we consulted, “ to 
revive some of the old fashions. If it were done we 
should have orders pouring in for light blue coats and 
brass buttons, silk cravats, fancy waistcoats, and nan- 
keen trousers.” 

Tommy Bowles during the summer seldom wears 
anything but white ducks. The Speaker, who is well 
known for the disapproval with which he regards all 
innovations in dress, is said, however, to regard Mr. 
Bowles’ pants with a grim smile of approval. His 
celebrated ancestor, Mr. Gully, of prize-ring fame, 
cherished such an affection for white ducks that he 
would have worn them at levées if official etiquette had 


A tleman residing in a northern town cuts a 
conspicuous figure by reason of the eccentricity of his 
summer costume. This consists of a large check 
knickerbocker suit and a white tall hat of unusual size. 
He carries in his hand a very baggy umbrella. 

The summer dress of a Dublin celebrity consists of a 
pair of white duck trousers, an ordinary frock coat, and 
@ white tall hat of a very “woolly” texture—of the 
kind, indeed, occasionally sported by the guards on 


coaches. 
large scale 


into the 
checks of 
tion to a seaside ni minstrel. 

What led him to don such a suit no one ever dis- 
covered. His acquaintances fled from him as if he had 
influenza; and noes te irreverence done to his 
costume, he is stated to have made a vow never to wear 
any other. 
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What Dorothy Says. 


WHEN first to Dottie I was wed 
One morning unto her I said: 

“The pies that mother used to make, 

And likewise, too, her bread and cake, 
Wera of the best. Now strive, my lace, 
To pet in mother’s cooking class.’ 

She looked me squarely in the eye 

And made this innocent reply : 

“To ccok like her [ll surely try ; 

But ’—and her look was very sly— 
“T want a large stove nice and bright 
Sent up to me this very night— 

A stove like father used to buy.” 


The years are many o'er my head 

Since unto Dorothy I said 
A wor. about how mother cooked. 
T've no forgot how Dottie looked 

The day I first made that mistake 

About how mother used to bake. 
But let me say, ‘twixt you and I, 
That more than once with heartfelt sigh 
I’ve seen her unto me draw nigh, 
And with a glitter in her eye 

Say unto me: “I want a hat; 

And yards of this and yards of that; 

Just like my father used to buy.” 


et 


Don’t Disfigure the Union Jack. 


Were a Frenchman or German, in his own country, 
to tear up, stamp on, or disfigure the Union Jack, 
it would take the entire diplomatic ability of the English 
Legation of the offending country to straighten the 
matter out, while the mersperels of the United Kingdom 
would ring with tales of “Insult to the British eso 
ultimatums, apologies, and any amount of war talk; 

et custom and Jaw allows the same piece of bunting to 

at to any use the owner may like, as long as ho is 

an Englishman, in England. This is so well recognised 

that the sight of the nation’s emblem being used as the 

background of some advertisement is a matter of every- 
day appearance. 

mtly a shone in Cornwall was threatened 

with prosecution by the local coastguard officer because 

he had “ dared ” to fly the emblem from a fishing boat 

which was being used a3 the judges’ stand in a local 

regatta. 

‘At the same time he was informed that it was illegal 
for any but an ocean-going ship to fly that flag “ unless 
it was first defaced by something being added to, or 
on it, cr one of the corners torn off.” 

This is one of the anomalies of the English law that 
a foreigner cannot understand, for in almost every 
country but this the national ensign is required to be 
ate with the greatest respect. 

Yet England, with the proudest flag that ever waved, 
allows its emblem to be put to any use the owner may 
like without the least fear, until to-day many foreigners 
sneer at us because we treat the flag simply as a bit of 
coloured rag. 

Maybe that is all it is; but as thousands of men have 
died for it, it is worthier of a better fate at the hands of 
ite own civilian upholders. 


et 


Pl ah “But does the chimney always smoke like 
is 
Landlord : “Qh, no! Only when there's a fire in the 
gra 


et ee 
Mrs. Tracy: “ Do you realise, my dear, that you have 
never done anything to save your fellow men any 
suffering P” 
Mr. Tracey : “Didn't I marry you?” 
ef 
Hewrrt: “Isat at the table next to yours at the 
restaurant yesterday, and I don’t see how you could 
laugh at the table stories that Grewitt was telliog.” 
ewitt: ‘ He was paying for the dinner.” 
ei oe 
He: “I believe that a man should let his acts speak 
for themselves.” 
She: “ Am I to understand, then, that when you took 
my hand in yours last night you intended it us a pro- 
posal of marriage? ” 
———jo——_ 
Cater: “Why do you play the piano constantly 
when your husband is busy at his literary work? Doesnt 
it annoy him ?” 
Hostess: “On the contrary, he insists upon my doing 
it. You see, he is engaged in writing a tragedy, and he 


wants something to make him savage. 
ep 8 
“May I wake the baby, mamma?” asked five-year- 


old Jobnny. 

“Why, what do you want to wake her for?” asked 
the mother. 

“T want to see if she can cry loud enough to drown 
the noise of my new drum,” replied the small investi- 


53 
HOW TO BECOME A BRITON. 


Some ODDITIES FROM THE ALIENS’ BLUE Book. 


Tr is an easy thing to become a subject of the Queen. 
All that an alien has to do is to declare his intention to 
reside within the British dominions on leaving his own 
country, and forthwith he takes out his vaturalisation 
peers, issued to him by the Secretary of State upon 

his taking the oath of allegiance. 

These papers invest him w:th the rights and privileges 
of a Britisher, except that he is barred from beadeing 
a Privy Councillor or a Member of Parliament, and also 
barred from accepting office under the Crown. But if 
an alien be naturalised by special Act of Parliament 
passed for his own benefit, then he becomes as much a 
subject of the Queen as you yourself are, and has all 
your rights and privilees. 

A Blue Book is issued periodically, giving the names, 
countries, and so forth, of aliens naturalised during a 
certain given period antecedent to the issuing of the 
returns, from which much interesting information may 
be gathered. The moat curious feature of the proceed- 
ings is the way names somehow get mised up, the whole 
presenting a kaleidoscopic mixture of nationalities hard 
to understand or unravel. 

Of course, Russia and Germany between them furnish 
u3 with quite 50 per cent. of these new subjects of the 
Queen, while France, America, Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
China give us the rest in the order named. These 
foreign Britishers are scattered everywhere within these 
realms, but London and Manchester divide honours in 
claiming more than half, Liverpool and Birmingham 
following a long way behind. 

One is surprised to find under the heading of Russian 
nationality, and designated as Russian, such thorough- 
going British names as, for instance, Black, Green, 
Brookstone, Glass, Price, Stone, and Fox. One can 
understand the registration of a Russian name like 
Napthali Galinsky or Julius Koski, or even Gershon 
Koritski; but it requires a big effort of the mind to 
realise that Joseph Taylor isa Russian name, or that 
George and Sam Glass are Russians, and were until 
recently subjects of the Tsar. Sam Block is another 
— with an English name; 80, too, is Joseph 

rice. 

If any gentleman told Se that his name was Said 
Murad, and that,he was a Russian, you would probably 
feel inclined t> consign him to Siberia, yet a new subject 
of the Queen rejoices in that name, and claims Russia 
as his nation. 

The number of Cohens that Russia sends us to add to 
our nationality is bewildering. They stand about fifteon 
to one in relation to other names. 

Little Tommy Tucker having beon for these many 

merations the veritable apostle of all British nurseries 
it is hard to believe that Peter Tucker is a German, yet 
so he is according to the parliamentary returns. 

Classical scholars will be amazed to learn that Plato, 
whom they have regarded as a celebrated Athenian 
philosopher, was, according to the came authori‘y, a 
German, but now a British subject. 

Emil Carl Oppenheim is German on the face of it, 
but a German lady named Mrs. Kendall, wishing to 
become a naturalised British subject is puzzling. 

A German named Krumm doubtless feels that in 
renouncing allegiance to the Kaieer he is doing a wise 
thing for the Krumm family, but Bonekamper must 
have other motives in view, for his name suggests a 
fighting man. 

In the returns we are quoting from Ah Qui stands 
alone for China. 

A very curious entry is that of the name of the 
celebrated artist, Hubert Herkomer, whose nationality is 
officially stated as “ doubtful.” 

Turning to France we find the name of Dreyfus, the 
owner of which is now a Britisher; Louis Sinclair, a 
Frenchman with a Scotch name, is also a fellow-subject 
of yours. It is curious, certainly, to find the name of 
Hatzfelt on the French list, seeing that it is peculiarly 
German, the German ambassador to Britain signing 
that name as bis own. 

Some aliens, out of consideration for the poorness of 
our pronunciation of foreign names, turn t names 
into English as soon as they come over here, or it may 
be that this translation is effected to make them ar 
English as they can be, taking their bas “ino and 
their tongue into due consideration. For instance 
Josef Gershowitch becomes Jong Paylor; 
Liebschutz develops into Simon Loveguard, 
translation, by-the-way, for Licbechutz means body- 
guard; Rabinowitch _ ch into Robinson, as 
doesalso Rubensohn. Having a Plato, a British sub) 
it is not to be wondered at that we should also have 
a Demosthenes; but the latter is really a Greek, and 
proudly declares himself as such. 

Curious that in the same returns in which the name 
of Herkomer appears as a naturalised subject, the name, 
too, of another cclebrated artist, Alma Tadema, also 
appears, but in the latter case there is no doubt shown 
as to the nation he hails from, which is Belgium. 

One can readily admit as being Roumanian a name 
like Manouk Konyoumdjian, but one hesitates to enter 
tain for a moment the statement that a gentleman 
signing his name Henry Davidson is also a native 
Roumanian. 


Simon 
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OWAWARIS - - 
MISMANAGED. 


Somz Srarruinc New Facts Asour THE Lats 
Wak BETWEEN AMERICA AND Spain. 

Hex: is the story of an ex-British soldier who served 
with the American forces in the late Cuban war, from 
which it would appear that there were numerous cowards 
among the volunteers, that the war-correspondents were 
bribed to exaggerate, and that the internal organisation 
of the United States Army was as bad as it could 
be 


“The American side of the war was mismanaged 
throughout, and between the American war correspon- 
dents and the bulk of the volunteer officers there existed 
a system of collusion and of corruption and bribery that 
was simply astonishing,” said he. : 

“The military operations before Santiago were a 
complete farce and had there been any real opposition 
from the Spaniards it would have proved a ghastly failure 
for Jonathan. Mere slight skirmishes between our 
forces and the enemy were recorded in all the princi 
American journals as great batt’es, but the deception 
thas played upon the credulity of the American people 
wasn't down to last long, for at the present moment 
many of the American officers stand convicted of coward- 


ice. 

“ Why should the American correspondents have given 
exaggerated accounts of our actions? The strength of 
the Simi hty dollar made them doit. How? Men with 
money offered their services to the government at the 
start of the war, but it was yp Sa the purpose of gain- 
ing notoriety and they bribed the correspondents. 

“When the 71st New York Regiment came home—a 
regiment which had been lauded to the skies by the New 
York city journalists for work which they hadn't done, 
and the officers glorified and recommended for the 
Congress medal of honour, which is equal to our Victoria 
Cross, for deeds they hadn’t performed—New Yorkers 
turned out in their thoucands and greeted the regiment 
just as the Guards were greeted in London on their 
return from the Soudan. 

“ The officers were feted and made much of and the men 
were made the idols of the populace, but out of the five 
medals of honour that were actually awarded four have 
since been withdrawn and their original wearers instead 
stand convicted of cowardice. 

“ The fifth medal wasn’t confiscated because its owner 
was an Englishman, a Londoner born and bred, who had 
really earned the coveted honour, and was consequently 
allowed to beep it. 

“His name is Lieutenant Charles Edwards, known 
throughont the States as the ‘Cockney hero of San 
Juan.’ When the 71st were forced to retreat at the 
battle of San Juan Hill he was then but a corporal and 
it was due to his gallantry that the honour of the 
regiment was saved. 

“Nobody seemed able to assume supreme command 
and really you can’t be surprised at it. The regular 
standing army at the start of the war stood at 22,000 
men and officers, but this army was stationed at points 
along the Indian reservations. Only 8,000 men were 
drawn from the lars and as 150,000 men and officers 
were called out by the President the difference in 
numbers had to be made up out of the National Guard or 
militia belonging to each state, and the volunteers, which 
were made up of men absolutely raw to soldiering. 

“No provision was made for the rationing of the first 
20,000 men who were sent to the front and they hadn’t 
a crust of bread or anything else to eat for thirty-six 
hours after landing. 

“When, at last, the rations were supplied at Tampa 
and at Key West they were of the poorest description. 
Hundreds of men were incapaci through want of 
proper food, and the large death rate among the troops 
was as much due to this cause as to dysentry, although 
the latter was emphasised. 

“How do I account for the lack of organisation in 
the Commissuriat Department? Everybody in business 
when war was declared seemed to have made up their 
minds to make money out of the Government. Railways, 
which are oy personal property. owned by million- 
aires, immediately increased their tariffs for the trans- 
portation of troops and carriage of stores. 

“Coal companies knowing that nothing could be done 
without sent tkeir prices up and demanded 
extraordinary terms for the prompt delivery of their 
commodity. Storekeepers, provision merchants, food 
manufacturers and agents, all combined to make a 
fortune out of the Government by charging abnormally 
high s pions for their wares, a demand which, of course, 
the Government tried hard to remove or check, but it 
wasn't of any use, for after waiting and ning with 
the contractors, Washington in the end to give in 
from force of circumstances and pay double and treble 
the price of stores wanted. 
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“Tt was shortness of coal that caused the American 
Admiral to sink the Merrimac at the entrance to 
Santiago harbour,when Lieutenant Hobson distinguished 
himeelf. The fleet was short of coal, and Admiral 
Sampson, not being able to hold out much longer, was 
about to send back half his fleet to Key West to take in 
what coal was there. 

“ Afraid that Cervera might run the blockade he deter- 
mined first on sinking the Merrimac just at the mouth 
of the harbour, but, as a matter of fact, it wasn’t sunk 
at the mouth of the harbour at all; it fell short and sank 
at the side, a fact which was cleverly hushed up. At 
all events, the bra of the deed accomplished by 
Hobson and his little bund was none the less splendid. 

“ By the way, it wasn't said at the time, but among the 
crew that accompanied Hobson on that pcrilous journey 
were an Englishman and an Irishman. 

“How were the volunteer regiments raised? The 
President's first call, as I have said, was for 150,000 
men, but as the regulars and the States militia cculd 
only number between them 130,000 men, volunteer regi- 
ments were raised by private individuals which were 
accepted by Washington as soon as they had done three 
months’ drill and training. Volunteers were advertised 
for in the papers 

“ Thisis one of the advertisements asking for ex-British 
soldiers : 


‘* Wanted, ex-British soldiers for first-class I:.fantry regiment, 
which has been by the Governor of the State for 
eervico in the event of war with Spain. Headquarters, 1:t. 
Illinois Prov’s‘onal Regiment Volunteer Infantry, 69 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


“ When this regiment ultimately went to the front 
there were over 200 ex-British coldiers in its ranks, repre- 
senting every branch of our service, nearly 100 of whom 
had seen active service with the colours. A lar 
nawber of the men, too, kad heen in their time British 
volunteers, these independently of the old soldiers. 

“This is‘a curiousfact. Just prior to our transporta- 
tion it was officially intimated to all the Britiskers in 
our regiment that before being sent to the front we 
should be called upen to renounce allegiance to the 
Queen. This toa man we flatly refused to do and 
to a man we were prepared to lay down our arms at the 
cost of our lives for insubordination. The colonel saw 
the fix he was in and the situation was eventually got 
over by our agreeing to take out papers of our intention 
to become American citizens, a mere idle form, for none 
of us had any such intention, and the papers were not 
binding in the least. 

“ Every regiment at the front had a large percentage 
of Britishers in the ranks and al) can tell you the story 
Tam repeating to you now, that cowardice, corruption 
and mismanagement were not unknown quantities in the 
U.S, army during the Cuban War. 

“Here is an example. Whilst the U.S. army lay 
entrenched outside Santiago we were subje toa 
heavy fire from the heights of a wooded hill situated a 
nile off, but, not knowing the Placa of the enemy, 
our commander hesitated to attack him. This firing 
was kept up for some cars et our officers still demurred 
and it wasn’t until they had becn blazing away at us for 
the best part of a fortnight that our, commander at lest 
took notice of it. A reconnoitring party was formed. 
consisting of an officer, a sergeant and twenty men, and 
when night fell these were dispatched to find out and 
report on the enemy's strength and position. They 
surprised the Pranierds, raised a seige, and in a short 
whils succeeded in dislodging them from the hill, 
ultimately taking possession of it. The officer of that 

allant little party was or had been a soldier of the 
Oneen, while the sergeant was an ex-Scots Guards- 
man. 

“ Instead of the hill sheltering a big Spanish army as 
our officers had thought, it was the rendezvous only of 
about a hundred men. 

“ The war correspondents described the fight and the 
taking of the wooded hill just referred to us the great 
battle of San Remo and they praised the whole strengih 
of the ven gr lay before it but which never took the 
least part in the skirmish, for that’s all it was. After 
waiting eleven days the general issued orders for two 
regiments to commence the attack on the position, but 
the officers thought a mistake had been made by the 
general, so they decided _ to wait a little bit longer with 
what result I have already told you. 

“How did the Americans treat the Britishers wl.o 
fought with their troops P Bplay On the warship 
Massachusetts there was a strong British contingent. 
To begin with, the captain was 2 Britisher, while the 
whole of the engineering staff was Scotch. 

“Many of the colour bearers who carried the American 
colours into action had in past years carried the British 
flag into action. 

“The government were so anxious to Britishers 
to fight all our soldiers got twenty dollars apiece on 
their enlisting. On the eve of declaration of war there 
were not more than 200 rifles available for regiments a 
thousand strong. 

“I don't deprecate for one moment the pluck and 
dash of the American soldier; he is quite as brave as 
his British cousin. But you can’t expect an untrained 
fighter to equal a trained one. Moreover, we Britishers 
are not entirely free from ment of wars. 
The eu of the men who fought in the Crimean 
War and the first Egyptian campaign brought about by 
faulty commissariat are still remembered.” 
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Upgardson Atom. 


Apropos of the Waterloo celebration there comes 
this anecdote. ' 

Teacher (to pupil in junior history class): “ Now. you 
remember what I have told you about the battle of 
Waterloo, don’t you?” 

Small Boy: “ Yessir.” 

Teacher : “ Who won the battle?” 

Small Boy: “The Juke of Wellington.” 

Teacher: “But who came to his assistance, and 
helped him to win?” 

Small Boy: “A feller called Upgardson Atom.” 


Why We Need Two Ears. 


Sounp travels by waves, radiating from a central 

int of disturbance, just as waves valints when a stone 
is thrown into still water. 

So far as the hearing of each individual is concerned 
these waves move in a direct line from the cause of the 
disturbance to the ear. This being the case, the impact 
is greatest in the ear nearest the eound. 

Now, a person who has totally lost the hearing of one 
ear cannot locate the direction of a noise to save his life, 
even when the centre of disturbance is quite near. 

Blind persons learn to estimate distance in a sur- 
prisingly brief period after losing their sight, but 
experts on diseases of the ear say tha: persons wholly 
deaf in one ear can never learn the directioy from which 
a sound comes. 


—_—_ je _ 
His Second Misfortune. 


A poor pensioner had the misfortune to place his 
wooden stump between the bars of u cellar grating, 
with the result of a spill and broken wood. 

Great sympathy was evinced by the bystanders. A 
chair from a neighbouring shop was brought into requi- 
sition, and brandy sent from a private house. Tle 
peor fellow seemed inconsolable, and continually ex- 
claimed : 

i “ I wish it was t’othcr leg! I wish it was t’other 
leg! 

A lady remonstrated with him, saying: 

_ “Indeed, you should be thankful that your other 
see is spared. It is wicked to talk as you are 
loing.” 

“Ah, dear heart,” exclaimed the old salt. “Yon 
don’t understand me. I have two of’em. This one is 
worth six of the other I’ve got at home.” 


————— ~~. 


Marriages and Deaths—but No 
Births. 


HE had just returned from a Transatlantic voyage, 
and he let all the people on tie "bus know it. 

“ Yes,” he said pompously to the old gentleman with 
the silk hat and the grey whiskers who sat opposite, 
“we had a most eventful rip ; there was a marriage on 
board, two deaths, and——' 

“ Any births P” interrogated the old gentleman, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“ No—er—no births,” answered the other. 

“Dear me! that’s very strange!” exclaimed he of the 
grey side whiskers. 

“ bl eng is wnnee ye ' F 

“ Why, no births. ave crossed forty-three ti 
and there have always been births on boar.” =~ 

The pompous note in the new-fledged traveller’s voice 
gave place to a tinge of reverence as the other mentioned 
the figures, but he asked: 

“ Well, what do you call a number of births? Two, 
three, four, or—— 

“No, indeed. Why, the last time I crossed there 
were over five hundred, and——” 

“ What, babies? ” 

“ Babies? No, berths, sleeping berths. Good-bye.” 

A titter ran round among the passengers, and the 
young man became suddenly interested in the morning 


paper. 
———_3- §.——______. 


WHEN a washerwoman changes her place of residen 
one may ask “where she hangs ous now,” without 
using slang. 

ef ee 5 

First TELEGRAPH MEssENGER: “I don’t like 
delivering messages in there.” 

Second Boy: “ Why?” 

First Boy: “ doors are fixed o's yer can't 


slam ‘em.” 
_ ho 


'TeacHER (giving directions for standing): “Stand 
with your heels together, toes turned out, making an 
angle of forty deyrees.” 

Pea Hated followed by a look of, bewilderment on one 
8 


eacher : “ Well, Tom, do you know what I mean? 
degree is P” 


Pupil: “ Sixty-nine and one-fourth miles.” 


hand—it has a particularly 


to notice on the bo kstalls. 
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FACTS BRIEFLY MENTIONED. 


A LIFEBOAT costs about 27s. a week to maintain. 
THERE is one horse for every twenty persons in this 


country. 
PARCHMENT used on the best banjoes is made from 
wolf skin. 


At meceines of the Cabinet no official record of any 
kind is kept of its proceedings. 

THE newest billiard balls are made of cast steel. They 
are the same weight as ivory, and cost about 8s. each. 


Ay aerial tramway over the Falls of Niagara is being 
planned. Passengers will travel across the river in a 
cage-like car slung on a huge cable. 


SLEEPING in tight-laced corsets was once the custom 
of English ladies. Girls with stooping shoulders had a 
flat piece of board bound upon their backs to keep their 
shoulders straight. 


It is difficult to purchase a wild cat skin worth stuffing 
in Newfoundland, as the hunter cuts off the snout in 
order to prove his claim to the bounty offered for the 

ion of these pests. 

Tr is stated on German authority that the astounding 
number of two million glass eyes are made every year 
in y and Switzerland, while one French house 
manufactures three hundred thousand of them annually. 


SHOULD you see a woman in a tobacconist shop 
buying clay pipes, don’t infer that she smokes. Some- 
one has discovered that clay-pipe stems when heated 
give the hair a softer and a more natural curl than 
irons. 


A cvEIous barometer is used in Germany and 
Switzerland. It isa jar of water, with a frog and a 
little step-ladder in it. When the frog comes out of 
the water and site on the steps a rain-storm will soon 
occur, 


One million and a half of men work in the coal mines 
of the world. Of these Great Britain has 535,000, 
United States 300,000, Germany 285,000, Belgium 
100,000, Russia 44,000. The world’s miners of metal 
number 4,000,000. 


In p i gis the railway across the colony, the 
pioneers, whohad not seen civilization for many months, 
used to shoot the salmon as they leapt the falls in the 
Humber River, in order to save time, as the salmon sre 
often very shy of artificial flies. 

A HORSE can draw on the worst kind of earth road 
about four times as much as he can on his back. 
On a good macadamised road he can pull ten times as 
much, on a wooden road twenty-five times as much, and 
on a street railway fifty-eight times as much. 


MovsTacHEs among women are commoner at the 
present time than they used to be. In Constantinople 
and Madrid one woman out of every ten has a distinct 
moustache, ‘while in Philadelphia, U.8.A., quite three 
per cent. of the ladies bear unmistakable signs of hair 
upon their upper lips. 

Tue biggest contract ever offered to Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond was one to supply food for the French forces 
engaged in the Franco- war. The offer was 
Department, i gould pot be eccopted, fore carry: 

en! accep or . 
ing out would have been a breach of England's 
neutrality. 

Heesattsers are still to be found in remote districts, 
Sadler peiouinemsen. What ates exe ten completely 

ractitioners. cures are often com: 
pi mma where the latter would be at fault. of 
esowes kin grates that he has a brother 
in Boston who is a ist's assistant, although he is a 
fisherman himself. 


A DEFAULTING bank-manager, who had eluded the 
police for three years by staying in a seaside 
near Plymouth, was discovered by a strange accident. 
While strolling on the beach with a young woman 
the warsbips, a sailor on board a cruiser, who 
fall ateoceded, locked Girsegh 5, selowppeeecopsiocd 
al rough a recogni 
him, and informed the police. 


eater. 


i ggg oe was a curious mixture of 
hard Only fifteen years , 
before Seivodnelin Of smagistrates. cm’ ike’ Wank 
Coast, “ law” was the order of the day. If 
Go shook the agereser ee ANthest 

on ough every man 


and equal 


z 


persons who have even imagined that the pa; 


ugust Number of PEARSO: MAG 
* as De Te aceae HLie cae ae poli. 


————— 


JOSS-WORSHIPPING IN LONDON. 


P.W. Visits a CHINESE TEMPLE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


In view of the fact that London, from its unnumbered 
churches, chapels, and missions, forms the religious 
centre of the entire world, the statement that ido'atry 
is regularly practised within its precincts will be received 
with surprise, if not incredulity, by most people. 

In addition to the private worship of strange gods, 
there is at least one regularly organised heathen 
temple within the L.C.C. area, andl there, week by week, 
hundreds of human beings, with an intelligence that 
favourably compares with any race on the globe, kneel 
before the wooden 8. 

The worsbip of these idols is hidden from the world 
and shrouded in the deepest mystery, while it is pro- 
tected with a reverence never exceeded by any Christian 
church the world over. ‘ 

The number of yorahipyers cannot be exactly calcula- 
ted, but as every city in the United Kingdom contributes 
its quota at some time of the year, they ure more 
numerons than at first imagined, while they are held in 
strict obedience to their om by a priesthood that dates 
back to a time when even Christian and Jewish 
history sinks into oblivion and is lost within the mystic 
meaning of “in the beginning.” 

The idol worship is that of the Chinese, and although 
it is generally understood—in an abstract manner—that 
they do worship in such manner and form it is very few 
worshi 
of the Celestial country is rejuvenated on English soil 
much less in the heart of the Empire's capital. 

The Chinese themselves will not speak of the matter, 
and although they have had a temple, or Joss House, 
for several years in one of the many streets in the 
Whitechapel district it has rarely been invaded by a 
member of the Caucasian race. Every Chinaman in 
England has in his home a little wooden Joss (god), to 
which he prays daily, and to which he offers his morning 
gift of tea and rice as soon as he awakes, but in addition 
to this London has a central Joss House for the United 
Kingdom, corresponding to a cathedral in some of the 
Christian churches. 

It is situated on the second floor of a building used 
mainly as storerooms and is guarded day and night 
by two Chinamen, both priests, who never open the 
door except in response to a peculiar rap known only to 
the communicants. 

Only Chinese are admitted, but a few days ago P.W. 
penetrated the sacred precincts of the Joss-house, 
thanks to the influence of a native who is of high rank 
in the Chinese Masonic fraternity. 

Under the guidance of this individual, P.W. was 
piloted along a dark p up two narrow staircases, 
and then through another hall to a heavy, brass-nail 
studded oak door. This opened in response to a 
signal, and the visitor was soon within the sacred 
room. The walls were covered with large silken banners 
delicately worked in intricate gold, silver, and silk- 
threaded patterns, and worth their weight in gold, while 
here and there the monotony was relieved a pole 
tipped with a representation of some mythological 


re. 

“The most noticeable object in the room was a large 
altar, on which the Chinese gods—a trinity—sit 
enthroned. This cost over £500 in China, its value 
here being almost fabulous. The other fittings of the 
room consist of an incense, an offering, and a smaller 
altar, which cost almost as much. 

It represents all the animals dear to the Chinese 
creed, over sixty different kinds of fruit, flowers and 
trees, and thirty-nine ies of birds all carved into an 
exact representation of them in life. All the carving is 
overlaid with gold or silver leaf, the former predomi- 
nating, and viewed from a distance of ten feet they 
stand out majestically from the dark wood behind. 

The centre of the large altar is hollowed out to receive 
the god, Quon i a squatty little fellow with half- 
closed eyes and long jack lisart— Ose latter testifying 
he is a grandfather. This is a quaint superstition of the 
Chinese who do not make their chief god the father of 
their race. 

The father, Quong Ping, is the son of Quong Koong, 
and stands in ee and to the ar be the great god. 

ite Quo: ing is Quong Chew Tong, their 
_— “ bends tenets humble reverence. He 
too is a god, but of lesser d 5 . 

On the incense altar stands a large chased silver bowl 
filled with fine sand. In it by day and night burn 
incense sticks, while to the right and left are other 
bowls containing 200 sticks, each carved with mythical 
figures. They are the fortune-telling sticke, and by 
consultation with the priests, any celestial that draws 
one can tell what, to his mind, his future will be for the 


next moon. 

On a table in front rest the offerings of the devotees 
consisting of money, food, or wearing apparel. These 
the ery A supposed to carry off nightly, the priests 
doing it for him. These o are compulsory, and 
are made as soon as ack coleetal re a note from 
a eee tee Ser oong requires his presence. 
Then he comes to Joss House, prays, makes a 
ey oc i departs, such events being the only service 
ever 


GEMS FROM THE GENIUS. 


Tre ostrich has been domesticated in Central 

merica ; it is now kept much the same as we keep 
fowls. The hen lays a large number of eggs, which form 
an article of commerce. 


A woman has patented a fan and uml reila combined, 
the handle of the latter being hollow, with a screw knob 
at the end, to which the fan is attached, so thut it 


can be closed and slipped into the bandle when not in 
use. 


A LancastRian has designed a game of carde 
for use in teaching music, having the noles arranged on 
the staff, with letters corresponding to their position 
and figures to denote their value, the treble and bass 
clefs both being used in the game. 


AN electrical engineer has made a telescope by which 
it will be possibly to detect the locality of smokeless 
yowder explosives. He has used Lrownish-red lenses, 
which show up the very pale flash—practically invisib!e 
in the daytime—a; though it were an ordinary flame. 


Aw American woman has designed a dress-guard for 
bicycles which will prevent the skirt from catching 
between the rear brace of the frame and the wheel. It 
consists of two vertical wings. attached to the frame, to 
extend out on either side and keep the dress from touch- 
ing the wheel. 


A 8MOKELESS ccal, to be cold retail at a guinea per 
ton, is a product that is promised very shortly. It is 
made of ninety-three per cent. of coal dust and seven 
= cent. of tar and caustic lime. The latter mixture 
ors A hall abaya gas, and thus prevents the 
generation of smoke. 


A FReENcH scientist has made some plants “arti- 
ficially Alpine” by keeping them in an ice-box all 
night and exposing them to the full action of the sun 
during the day. Asa result, the leaves do not grow so 
large, and become darker in colour, while the flowers 
grow larger, and are of a brighter colour. 


To cool water in the hot weather is the object of an 
Italian invention. A number of perforated trays ure 
attached to a vertical shaft; the water is poured into 
the top tray, and trickles through to the next, and so on 
till it reaches the last, from which it falls on to a wheel. 
The wheel thus set in motion circulates air round the 
trays to assist the cooling. 


A Paris hairdresser undertakes the cure of baldness 
and the raising of a good crop of hair on the shiniest of 
pates by mechanical means. He has devised an appa- 
ratus consisting chiefly of a plate shaped to fit the top of 
the head and an arrangement for drawing off the hair 
between the plate and the head. By this measure the 
roots are forced, as we force rare plants. 


To transform the ears of Indian corn, after the grain 
has been removed, into firewood, is the subject of an 
American patent. The pith is removed, the space filled 
with inflammable substance, the end sealed ee lene 
and the whole ceed into resin. Place a lighted match 
to this and you have a fierce blaze at once, and a good 
coal fire is made thereby in a few seconds. 


THE Adjustable Tap and Stopper Company Limited, 
36 King William Street, E.C., are just putting on the 
market a tap which can be fixed by anyone. There is 
no hammering required. The tap is placed into the 
bunghole in the usual manner, and then screwed round, 
this movement having the effect of flattening a rubber 
sheath, so that the leakages common to the ordinary tap 
will not occur. 


An Austrian gunmaker, who has devoted great 
attention to revolvers and repeating rifles, has patented 
a new form of revolver. In the present type of weapon, 
the gas generated in the discharge is made use of for 
reloading and resetting the revolver, but in the new one 
these functions are performed by mechanism. Climatic 
conditions affect the gases and render the weapon lIcss 
effective ; this state of things is avoided by the new 
patent. 


A NOVEL method of detecting the sound of a steam- 
ship's propellers has been invented by an Italian. He 
has made an apparatus which is a variation of the tele- 
phone. Several transmitters are submerged, and 
arranged on land, or to point in different directions, all 
being connected with a receiver on board another ship. 
The Sirection in which the sound is loudest indicates the 

int of the compass in which the distant ship is to be 
Kookea for. Experiments have shown that a ship's 
pepeen betray its whereabouts at a distance of six 

es. 


Wuat is called photographing in relief is done by a 
Frenchman. The model is placed so that concentrated 
light falls upon him from opposite sides. bringing the 
snilens t points into greater prominence. Two successive 
films are taken, anda print obtained from these after 
they have been exactly superposed. From this again, a 
negative of the desired size is produced. For low 
reliefs, bichromated gelatine is used, the “shielded” 


pe bee liefs the process 


washed out ; for greater reli P 
rate. From this gelatine a mould is pro- 
cured by flowing it with plaster. 


AZINE is luxuriously illustrated. There is not a dull page throughout. 


56 
HOW TO BECOME A GENIUS. 


There is Quite an Art in Breathing Properly, and 
you Should not Neglect to Learn it, 


THERE can be no possible doubt bat that the most 
remarkable results can be produced by seemingly the 
most insignificant causes, as isexemplified in the natural 
world by the shattering of a huge rock by a little water 
getting into a crevice and Faxes there; by the 
elaboration of the oak from the tiny acorn, by the aggre- 
gation of infinitesimal particles from the earth, under the 
influence of vital force, which we may talk about, but 
which we certainly cannot explain. 

It is the working of this vital force along very simple 
lines by which the Hindoos, Yogis, or sages, have 
acquired really remarkuble powers of a psychological 
character. 

Explain it how we will or can, or treat the whole 
subject with a shrug of the shoulders, the fact yet 
remains that these men could and do exercise a force 
and acquire a control over the working of their pes 
bodies such as is absolutely unknown to us and to the 

world in general. 

It is walt to insist upon the testimony to this effect, 
which has been given and vouched for by Englishmen 
high up in the service of the country. Their veracity is 
unimpeachable, and their shrewdness und clear-headed 
capacity are so great that it is impossible to imagine 
that they could ever be hoodwinked by even extraordin- 
arily clever cheats. 

The remarkable condition of these ple is not 
brought about by haphazard, but by what must be the 
most painful conquest of the body so that the spiritual 
element dominates it entirely. is is achieved in part 
by what most of us would regard a system of starvation 
and in part by a course of severe study which is spread 
over a great number of years. 

What these studies are, and how some of the results 
are obtained, have been explained by a member of the 
Hindoo community, who achieved a high level of 
excellence by their means. 

There is nothing supernatural in the system of educa- 
tion, men woe it mally = Alessi it is within the 
possibility of any person who chooses to acquire a great 
proficiency, to the manifest advantage of both his 
physical, mental, and psychic self. 

y way of preamble, let it be said that the whole idea 
governing the studies of the Yogis is that by concen- 
trating the mind in a certain direction it will in time 
become far more powerful than the body, and can be, 
as it were, separated, in degree, of course, from the more 
material portion of our anatomy so as to completely 


dominate it. 
At first bi ad this may seem almost absurd, but when 
we look at the people who are inspired by an idea that 
completely absorbs their whole attention, we notice that 
they take no nig of Seen berip vere aspen that time 
passes as rapidly as a , and that the grosser part 
of their anatomy Sram piised by such emotions as hunger 
and thirst, are banished, while the working of their 
higher powers is at its best. 
“Stuitiply and magnify all this to a tremendous extent, 
and some idea of the condition of the Yogi brotherhood 
can be obtained. 


the Hindoos ea: a rhythmic flow nervous 
energy is which _procmees great results in the 
brain, _ stren; electric currents which 
Piysclogies ve shown to be constantly present in 


erves, and thereby i ing the t of 
hap : by increasing amoun: 


energy 

The reason why so few People get this power is that 
scarcely one in a million brea‘ in arbythmic manner, 
or has any control over the breath, although it can be 
acquired by hard practice. It is note hy, however, 
that this rhythmic breathing comes automa ly, as it 
were, under the influence of great stimulation; but it 
can itself produce great stimulation of the brain, as 
anyone may prove for himself. Indeed. when we talk 
of watching some scene or event with “ breathless 
interest,” we acknowledge, oper. unknowingly, that 
the very factor is at work which the Yogis seck to 
develop by natural means. 

This natural breathing, say these remarkable le, 
will help to develop an ordinary mind until it is Gavaae 
of what we should call extraordinary results by the 
purification of the nervous system. 

In order to do this, the Yogis go to some quiet place, 
and, taking an easy position in which the head, the 
aeck, and the chest are in a perpendicular line, the prac- 
tise slow, measured breathing for three or four times a 
day until they acquire the habit. 

The habit may be acquired by you, gentle reader, or 
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by anyone else by practising three or four times a day 
for a quarter-of-an-hour ata time. After a few weeks 
practice, concentrating the mind on what you are doing 
at the same time, a decided change will be noticed. The 
increased aeration of the blood will cause an increase 
condition of health, wrinkles will be wiped out, the skin 
will become clear and transparent, the voice will develop 
softness, and there will be much less nervous irritability 
and more calmness and quietness in going about the 
ordi affairs of life. 

The Yogis go beyond this by breathing alternatel: 
from one side of the nostril to the other, by whic 
means they are able to influence alternately a set of 
nervous fibres which exist in the spinal cord, and which 
form what may be compared with the wires of the tele- 
graph system—a means of sending impressions from 
the different parts of the bedy to the brain. By 
developing these, it follows that they become more 
sensitive, and, therefore, are able to send much more 
delicate messages than in their undeveloped state. — 

Of course, the time for deriving any appreciable 
benefit or change varies with people. In some an effect 
will be seen in the course of a few weeks, but in others 
months must elapse before any possible result can be 
noticed. 

Perseverance is the great thing. Perseverance is the 
watchword of the Yogis who endeavour to achieve 
success, and perseverance must be your watchword 
should you endeavour to make the experiment. 

Nothing but good can come from the trial, and if it is 
any interest to you to know that someone else is study- 
ing the system, the writer of this article has no hesita- 
tion in saying that be has started. 


ee § ee 
Hair for Violin Bows. 


THE horse hair used in making violin and other 
similar bows is imported from Germany; a considerable 
part of the hair thus imported, however, coming 
originally from Russia. 

oree hair for these purposes is white and black ; the 
black is the heavier and stronger, and this is used in 
making bows for bass viols. In preparing the hair for 
use in bow-making the white hair, used for violin bows, 
is bleached to bring it to its final whiteness. 

The standard violin tow is twenty-nine inches in 
length. Hair sufficient for one bow is put together in 
what is called a hank ; the hanks are tied up in bundles 
of a dozen hanks; these are bundled in grosses, and the 
gross bundles are put together in great grosses, in which 
share the hair is imported. 

There are grades und qualities of the horse hair, but 
the best is not very costly. A hank of the best white 
hair can be bought for one shilling; it might cost two 
shillings or more to have it put into the bow. To 
re-hair a bass viol bow costs more, the bulk of hair 
required being greater. 


— ef eee 
“TI LOVED you then, and now——” 
“It is as j thought. You only love me now and 
——_—»§o——_— 


“I was an intimate friend of your late husband. 
Can't you give me something to remember him by ?” 
Widow : “ How would I do?” 


—_— rto———_ 
“THAT amateur palm reader told me I would make 
a good Leong i 
“ Well, what did you say?” 
“TI told him it was rather sudden, but he might speak 
to papa.” 
a 


Doctor : “ How many glasses of beer do you drink 
daily?” 


Patient: “I will tell you frankly, doctor, if you will 
first go to the door and make sure my wife isn’t 
listening.” 

—— rt 


“Do you like violets ?” asked the sedate girl. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the frivolous one. 

“I think there is nothing more charming than to 
wander out into the woods and fields——” 

“ Woods and fields!” was the disappointed rejoinder. 
“Oh, dear! I thought you were talking abies bonnet 
trimmings.” 


TO KEEP YOU COOL e 
a IN THE DOG-DAYS 


comes the August enumber of Pearson’s Magazine, 
beseey, and delightful, filled with light litera- 
ture of the very you want on your August holidays. 
rN A poles 
rozen lakes of Norway—the pho uses 
of ice are as refreshing as a summer shower. 

READ the contributions George Griffith, Frank- 
fort Moore, Louis Tracy, rare Hyne, and W. L. Alden— 
gems of literature. 

REMEMBER, you will have 
you take the August number of Pearson’s 


NOW ON SALE. 


holidays if 
jagazine. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


is the subject of an exceedin 
E, which you should Se apy rae 
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A CHEF FOR HORSES. 


A Man who Doctors the Delicate Gee-gee, 


THE many expedients resorted to by unknown genius 
by which to earn a living are without number; but 
B W. met a man the other day who deserves success for 
his unique undertaking—that of being an equine chef. 

Wheeling a hand-cart that is a combination of port- 
able chaff-cutter, veterinary drug store, and food ware- 
house, this peculiar individual makes periodical tours 
of the suburbs of London—occasionally ‘soins further 
afield into the near-by villages of Kent, Surrey, 
Middlesex, and other adjacent counties—on the look-out 
for horses who are “ off their feed,” as he terms it. 

As soon as he meets with a case he enters into an 
arrangement to tempt back the animal’s appetite into 
the way it should go, his price ranging from a few pence 
to two or three shillings. The latter fee is, however, 
rarely asked for or obtained, the most frequent charge 
being sixpence. 

As soon as the contract is closed he makes careful 
inquiries as to what the patient’s regular diet has been, 
how long he has been “ off,” and what his last meal was 
composed of. With this data to work on he sets to 
work, and from his store of equine fare—unless, as is 
more often the case, the animal's owner can supply the 
necessary hay, grain, and other edibles—mixes tho 
separate delicacies in certain quantities, and chops them 
up by means of his chaff-cutter, a foot treadle supplying 
the nec power. 

When this is done, out come his various bottles, 
powders, and other medical accessories and certain pro- 
portions of one or more of them are added to the 
“feed.” Then it is given to the ailing horse, and nine- 
teen times out of twenty, so he says, eaten with avidity. 
Then, leaving mayhap one or even two more prepared 
meals, he departs to look for fresh patients with the 
knowledge, born of experience, that the animal left 
behind will go back to his regular diet all right. 

“How did I come to embark in this business?” he 

ueried in answer to a like question from P.W. “ Why, 
t had nothing to do, was starving almost, when a friend 
asked me to wy and ‘doctor’ a horse he had that 
wouldn't eat. ou see, sir,” he continued, “I used to 
be in a large stable, all stud horses, for nigh on twenty- 
five years. There I found that horses would often go 
‘ off their feed’ all of a sudd'n like, and for no earth 
reason. Old hands know this, and when it hap ail 
they does is mixes the food a little diffrent, 
some med’cine, and there you are. The ‘ gees 
the difference, cur’ous, I s’pose, eat it, and ina little 
while they’re all right 

“Well. I lost m 
down on my luck w 
horse. He'd done what lots of others are doing, fed the 
animal and its ‘stummick” bad gone back on it— 
just like we humans. I doctored the animal an 
well. Others heard of it and I soon had a fe 
Then I thought it might do to 
cure horses. I did all right 
med’cine for each case took nearly all the profits, for 

an 


uck in 
” smell 


His Feeble Excuse. 


American JUDGE: “ You are charged with being th 
leader of a which hunted down and 2 
horse thief. 


me days Dave gece by when mex con thos 
take the law into their own » hence your arrest. 
Otten’ Fain guily,jedge, TM. tl 

itizen: “I ain’t J how it 
was. Wecanght the tolice, en Ged kin hands aad tect; 
Nothin’ wrong about that, was there, jedgeP” 

“No, that was no doubt necessary. 

< jedge, there was a storm coming up, and we 
couldn’t spare him an umbrella very well, so we stood 
Ganon dla That was all right, wasn’t it?” 


“ ly. 
“ Wall, the clouds kept gathering, and the wind was 
party high, and we tae, want him blown away, so we 
ied a rope round his neck, and fastened the other end 
toa limb above—not tight, jedge, jest so as to hold him 
—and we left him standin’ solid on his feet. Nothin’ 
pis J about = was there P” 


“Then I be excused, can’t IP” 

“But the man was found suspended from that tree 
and stone dead the next ing. 

“None of us had an: a do with that, jedge. 
Yer see, we left him standin’ in good health and 
spirita, fer we give him all he could drink when we said 
Sibson the ope Ge oak vel nett 
suppose a couple o' 
That's how the 2 accident happened, jedge” 


paper in the 
ing. G 


point of 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 5, 1899. 


DO YOU WANT AN EASY BILLET? 


Tue Best aND Worst Parip Jozgs on EARTH. 


at £72 per annum, a salary at which many aclerk would 
turn up his nose, or the £7 per annum drawn by the 
Bishop of Winchester in his capactity of Clerk of the 
Closet of the Chapels Royal? Or, aguin, who among 
you that knows the value of precious stones would care 
to ke responsible for the whole of the Royal regalia 
upon the clerkly salary of £300 a year? 

No one will deny that there are still some well- 
paid billets in the Civil Service, but they are certainly 
not those which look best upon paper. 

From the civil to the judicial Tay eactestatieal service 
of one’s country is a big jump, so far as salaries are 
concerned. Those unversed in the matter of relative 
values might well be excused falling into the very 
common error that the most valuable post in the State 
is ged of the Prime Minister. Practically, however, it is 
not 80. 

Whatever its real value may be, the actual 
stipend of £5,000 a year is truly insignificant when com- 

ared with those of our ecclesiastical and legal 
uminarics. 

For instance, the Archbishop of Canterbury (who 
takes precedence of all others of Her Majesty’s subjects) 
draws just three times, and their Graces of York and 
London twice the Premier’s salary, whilst Durham, 
Winchester, and Ely with £7,000, £6,500, and £5,500 
respectively, are all better paid (dare we hazurd ?) for 
considerably less work than the arduous tasks of the 
Premiership. Indeed, all the bishoprics are fairly com- 
fortable billets financially. 

Of the remaining thirty-one five are valued ut £5,000; 
a like number at £4,500; and no fewer than ten at 
£4,200 per annum; whilst the others tail away down- 
wards from the £4,060 of Chichester to the £1,500 of 
Sodox.and Man. 

These incomes of British clerics stand out in curious 
contrast to that of the sovereign pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic faith. It is not generally known that the 
Italian Government annually guarantees the Pope an 
income of £150,000, which that worthy man as stead- 
fastly refuses to accept. The consequence has been that 
there are now twenty-seven years’ arrears, or upwards of 
£4,000,000, owing to the illustrious cleric, a sum which 
many worthy men would think twice about before 
refusing. 

Crossing the (legal) bar, we find a fairly cheerful state 
of things prevailing on its far side. The Lord Chan- 
cellor (who ranks second in order of precedence amongst 
Her Majesty’s subjects) draws £10,000 a year; the Lord 
Chief Justice, £8,000; the four Lords of Appeal and 
the Master of the Rolls, £6,000 apiece; whilst the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General not only take 
up the annual stipends of £7,000 and £6,000 respectively, 
but, on an average, divide about £14,000 per annum in 
fees between them. 

Following close upon the heels of these learned 
gentlemen come the twenty-eight J a of the Courts 
of Appeal, Chancery, ueen’s nch, Probate, 
Admiralty and Divorce, Bankruptcy and Arches, each 
of whom draws a comfortable £5,000 a year, whilst 
Ireland with her £8,000 Lord Chancellor, and £5,000 
pee ee, and Scotland with her £5,000 Lord 
Advocate, can scarcely be deemed backward in the 
matter of legal remuneration when the relative incomes 
of Ld ti countries are beget ae is 

ughly speaking, our y-tive ing lawyers 
receive an aggregate salary of upwards of £200,000—or 
an average income of £5,727 apiece, whilst at least a 
dozen leading counsel can count upon an annual income 
of auite four times thisamount. When it is remembered 
that there are, at least, four clergymen to every 
barrister, it will immediately become apparent that, so 
far as the fortune hunter is concerned, the silk must 
easily take precedence of the surg lice. 

Passing from bar to bolus, we find an equally desirable 
state of affairs obtaining amongst our friends the 
medicos. pes ia or wrongly, we have always placed 
the highest possible value upon our lives, and lave con- 
sequently been content to pay no small sums for their 

reservation. Hence the rosy state of so many medical 
nking accounts. 

Fees such as the £10,000 and the baronetcy conferred 
on Sir William Jenner for his four weeks’ attendance 
at Sandringham during the Prince of Wales's illness 
or the £20,000 paid Sir Morell Mackenzie for his attend- 
ance upon the late Emperor Frederick, are not, of 
course, of everyday occurrence. Nevertheless, even the 
most unlikely of patients occasionally express their 
appreciation for a successful operation or course of 
treatment in an exceedingly tifying manner. A 
casein point was that of Dr. Gale, of Bristol, who, for 
curing a private patient of a diseased knee, receive the 
extraordinary fee of £50,000! 

Perhaps best summary of the possibilities of 
successful physicians’ prospects may be gleaned from 
the fortunes which the majority of thom leave 
at their death. Among these £100,000 seems quite an 
ordinary figure, the majority of the better-known men 
leaving sums far in excess of this amount. Of these 
latter it may be sufficient to cite half-a-dozen only in 
order to prove our point. stmt J with Dr. Paul, of 
Camberwell, who just exceeded the normal £100,000, 
we find Sir Richard Quain leaving £116,820; Sir Oscar 
Clayton, £146,746; Sir Andrew Clark, £203,970; Sir 
William Gull, £344,023; and that prince of Victorian 
doctors, Sir William Jenner, the very respectable 
amont of £395,000. Evidently there is money in 
medicine, 


PROBABLY every man who is at all worth his salt 
occasionally bothers himself with reference to his finan- 
cial standing. “Am I doing as well as I ought to do 
in comparison with my fellow men of equal talent and 
opportunity?” says he to himself. Sometimes the 
answer is favourable; too often, unfortunately, it is the 
reverse of encouraging. 

Many men, however, are more to be pitied than to be 
blamed, for all of life's failures are not necessarily self- 
made. Parents are too given to starting their children 
in unlikely trades or professions; whilst children, bear- 
ing in mind the expense and trouble incurred in 
originally “ placing them out,” not unnaturally hesitate 
a good deal before breaking out in a new line of life, the 
adoption of which will practically render all their pre- 
vious experience so many wasted years. 

That “he who hesitates is lost,” is a truism requiring 
no confirmatory words, and whilst the doubtful one 
demurs, the golden opportunity slips by, probably never 
to return. The moral of all this is undoubtedly to start 
upon the right tack from the first. It is with the view 
of giving P.W. readers the best possible hints as to the 
whereabouts of possible erik Meri gold-mines that 
the following list of well and badly paid professional 
posts has been compiled. 

In the first place, one may safely bar the political field 
to ninety-nine men out of every hundred. Indeed, 
should any individual who reads these lines aspire to a 
seat in the “House” itself, he will doubtless be 
comforted to learn that, viewed as a national unit, his 
chance is somewhere about 60,000 to 1 against. 

Viewed from a sober financial standpoint, however, a 
seat in the House (in the capacity of an ordinary 
unsalaried member) can scarcely be deemed remuner- 
ative. Indeed, so far as making or even saving mone 
is concerned, the ordinary member of Parliament finds 
himeelf in a a unenviable position. 

The initial cost of getting into Parliament may be 
sny thing from the &d. per vote paid by Mr. Labouchere 
tothe £12 186. 10d. per vote paid by a member, who 
shall be namelees, on the occasion of the last general 
election. Taking an average of all the votes polled and 
cost incurred in the United Kingdom, the Parliamen 
aspirant always reckons that every vote he polls wi 
cost him 4s. 2d., 48. 8d., or 2s. 83d., according as he is 
returned for an English, Scotch, or Irish constituency. 

This, however, is but the beginning of his troubles. 
Once elected, he immediately becomes a prey to every 
lawful and unlawful solicitor of alms in his con- 
stituency; from the common cadger up to the local 
cricket and football clubs, and downward, from the 
church bazaars to the local organ. 

Sir John Jenkins, Liberal Unionist M.P. for the 
Carmarthen Loroughs, recently stated to a Press repre- 
sentative that he spent considerably over £300 a year 
in charitable donations alone, whilst previous to his 
resi ion, Mr. Gwill: Evans experienced a similar 
depl. tion of purse in the course of his connection with 
the Liberals of Llianelly. Another well known M.P., 
Mr. fascctt, | the » eae for oo, pected in the 
brief a single year cations for loans, gifts, 
and subscriptions amounting £27,000. 

Finally, gallant member for Lancaster, Colonel 
Foster, threw a very lurid light upon the abuse of party 
in the course of a made only a few weeks ago. 
In his election petition of 1896, said he, whilst the 
petitioner's costs amounted to £13,000, his own costs 
we e £5,000; but, the latter being taxed, he was only 
allowed £2,000, with the result that, although cleared 
of all charges, he thus found himself mulcted to the 
extent of £3,000. Evidently anyone with even a 
moderately full purse would do well to keep clear of 
Parliament. 

Nor is the salaried service of the State much more 
promising, since many of the incomes which look so 
princely upon paper are in reality but the hollowest 
mockeries. Take, for instance, the case of our ambassa- 
dors. The casual obeerver, glancing down his Whitaker 
and spotting the £9,000 per annum paid Sir Edmund 
Monson at Paris; or the £8,000 apiece paid Sir Frank 
Lascelles, Sir H. Rumbold, and Sir. N. R. O'’Conor for 
their ambassadorial duties in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Constantinople respectively, would probably be im- 
pressed with the ial snugness of the billets in 

uestion. 
be In reality, however, these salaries, large though they 
undouw ly are, only suffice to meet a tithe of the 


enormous expenses attendant upon the maintenance of 
the dignity of a Bri ish ambassadorship. It is pretty 
safe to say that, like the Lord Mayor of London wit 
his screw of £10,000, the rial recipient may 
consider himself lucky if he manages to meet cue half 
of his expenses by the expenditure of the whole of 
his 


Many other official posts are equally ill paid. Dis- 
regurdivg altogether the vast army of the t unpaid 
—mostly sons and relatives of Cabinet Ministers who 
attach themselves gratuitously to our Government 
Offices in order to gain experience in the ins and outs of 
Government work—we can readily pick out scores of 
jobs which must be looked upon as very “cheap at the 


ce. 
What say you, for instance, to the Poet Laureateship 


Nothing is more wholesome than a good laugh. The difficulty is to find Tate Phare to laugh at. 


Aiticle on “ Life’s Little Mysteries,” in the August Number of PEARSON’S 
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Cancelled. 


He had adjusted the rope ladder and stood waiting 
in breathless silence. 

Suddenly her face appeared at the window. “ Dar- 
ling,” she murmured,“ you will have to go wi:hout me.” 

“What!” he cried hoarscly. “Do you falter at the 
last moment ? Speak, Miriam. What is it that kecps 
you back?” 

The young girl buried her face in her hands. “I am 
sorry, John,” she mouned. “But pa has just left a 
note in my desk saying that I may have that new bonnet 
after all.” 

John knew it was all over then, and touk away his 
rope ladder to look for another mash. 


fi 
A Deputy Father. 


TuHE other night a reckless sceptic attended a spiri- 
tualist-materialising meeting, and in the course of the 
evening, assuming to be of the faithful, he sought an 
interview with his father. The medium being willing, 
the father appeared. This conversation followed : 

“ How are you, father? Are you happy in the spirit 
vend pee 

“Yes, my son, very happy.” 

“ And is poor brother 5 a happy, too?” 

“ Yes, my boy; he enjoys the spirit world.” 

There was a moment’s silence, when the sceptic broke 
out with: ; 

‘“‘ What makes you lie so, father? I never had a sister 
nor a brother Jim.” 

This broke up tke meeting. 


— ee eee 
Why He Worked Hard. 


“T atways laugh,” relates an old resident, “ when I 
rememter an experience I had when a boy. I lived in 
the country, and one day another boy and myself had 
occasion to go to a neighbouring town. 

“He owed me a ping, and was to pay me when we 
reached the town, where he intended to get change for 
a half-crown. On the way we had to cross a canal. 
It was winter, and the surface was frozen over, 80, 
por tite we walked on the ice instead of across the 

ridge. 

“The ice was strong enough to hold me, but he was a 
great deal heavier, and in following me he broke 
through. He at once began to yell and scramble for 
dear life. The water was quite deep, and he was in 
considerable danger. I worked with might and main 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, and finally succeeded in 
pulling him out. 

“* By George!’ I exclaimed, as I puffed and panted 
after my exertion, ‘it was a pretty tough job getting 

ou out.’ 
wen Yes,’ he replied, ‘ but you wouldn't have done it if 
I hadn’t owed you a shilling.’” 


eee fees 


“Do you make special terms to bridal parties?” 
asked the innocent-looking bridegroom. 
“Yes,” replied the hotel clerk; “we always charge 
‘em double rates.” 
te 


: 
Mrs. MaTcHMAKER: “ Mr. Wise, I take it from your 
interest in my daughter Pearl that you're a gem con- 
noisseur. 
Mr. Wise: “It’s due, madam, to my great admira- 
tion for mother of Pearl.” 


— rio — 


A DRAMATIST, when rebearsing recently, thus 
addressed his leading comedian : 

“My dear boy, be good enough nét to gag, please. 
Speak my lines and wait for the laugh.” 

The actor answered : 

“Yes; but my last train goes at twelve!” 

—————s § oe 

“TeLt me honestly,” said the novel reader to the 
novel writer, “ did you ever see a woman who stood and 
tapped the floor impatiently with her toe for several 
moments, as you describe ?” 

“Yes,” was the thoughtful reply, “I did once.” 

“Who was she?” 

“ She was a clog-dancer.” 


—— fe 

MAGIsTRATE : “ What's the charge, officer? Drunk? ‘ 

Constable: ‘No, sor; mad.” 

M.: “ How do you know ?” 

C.: “ Well, sir, he is the proprietor of a daily r, 
and I heard him tell a man that the paper probably d 
the smallest circulation, and——” 

M.: “The padded cell. Quick!” 


— fo 


Rurat Aunty: “ What in the world is that thing?” 
oy Slee “That's my upright piano.” 
“Piano?” 


But just turn to Mr. W. L. Alden’s 


AGAZINE. The difficulty will be to stop laughing. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CAGED! 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. 
~BSLFLDve- 


By HEADON HILL. 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue Fuap or THE OLtp WELL. 


A rew hours later Victor Vantbrace, fresh from his en- 
counter with Lindsay Cathcart, sat closeted with Simon 
hearing of these things. The old man was frightened, the 
younger, not so desperate that he could not yet be very 
dangerous. His old failing, contempt for honest antagon- 
ists, was with him still, and he saw no reason why he should 
not yet pull through. Now that the pain of it had ceased 
to smart, the thrashing administered to him by Lindsay, 
gave him cause for hope. People do not resort to violence 
when they have legal remedies available. The enemy was 
evidently suspicious, but powerless. 

“There's one of them wiped out, anyhow,” he said. 
“There'll be a fuss, of course, and an inquest; but it will 
blow over.” 

“JI wish it had been the other one,” wailed Simon. 
“Elmslie was a rare one to ‘andle shemale loonies, and I 
don’t believe she’d ever really ’ave ‘armed you, Vic. Oh 
yes, I wish it had been the other one.” 

“It must be the other one, too, somehow, before to-morrow 
morning,” replied Victor, pulling a paper from his pocket. 
«“ Read that in to-night’s Globe. I got it on my way down.” 

Simon clutched the paper with trembling fingers, and 
read : 

MUEBDEBR IN SAVOY STREET. 

This afternoon Detzctive-Sergeants Trevor and] Godbold, with 
several constables, visited a house in course of demolition in Savcy 
sharps and discovered under a heap of débris a body since identificd as 
that of Mr. Percy Milborne, a young gentleman. who mysteriously dis- 
appeared some daysago. From the condition of th: remains, there can 
be no doubt that a brutal murder has been committed. 

“Good Heavens!” Simon cried, letting the paper fall. 
“ This means that the Cathcarts become the legal representa- 
tives of the girl in the portico room.” 

“ Quite so,” said Vi , coolly, “and it also means that 1 
rake in thirty thousand over a policy of insurance which 
Mr. Percy Milborne assigned to me a few days before his 
death. ere’s nothing to how] about yet, old man; but I 
grant you the. position requires prompt treatment. From 
your ription of what happened when our little plan 
miscarried, I’m tolerably certain we’ve got an enemy inside 
“ah asylum, and I'll bet a hundred I can lay my hand on 


“I don’t understand, Vic, dear; I’m so upset I don’t 
seem to take ‘old of anything,” whined Simon. 

“That whistle that made you start Parson Drew on the 
run prematurely, was no accident,” said Victor. . 

“ What! Oh, come now, it’s you that’s muddled,” Simon 
exclaimed with a lingering flicker of prido in his aristo- 
cratic jent, even at that crisis. “The Honourable 
Talgarth ain’t * intorest in the biz one way or t’other.” 

Victor laug! snecringly, for his father’s stupidity 
annoyed him. 

“Tam sorry to destroy a cherished illusion,” he replied, 
“but I am Pretty certain that that young man is not.the 
Honourable Richard Talgarth at all. Further, I have a 
keen suspicion, which I mean to test presently, that I know 
who he is. What do you gay to this?” 

de had already, in explanation of his dishevelled a 
ance, briefly narrated his encounter with Lindsay Cathcart 
at “The Bull,” but he now deacribed the arrival on the 
scene of Gussie, with her story of having witnessed the 
maniac’s attack on Elmslie, and her allusion to “ Alf” as 
the man who had “ downed” the assailant. 


gone over to that crowd 
too. In fact I’m quite sure that Lottie’s future earl and 
yor prize aristocratic inmate is about the smartest pro- 
essional cracksman in London—bought over, I su by 
the Cathcarts. What licks me is how the: are alt to pay 
his price—seeing that someone lifted a.” 

Simon rose unsteadily to his feet. “Let’s go and see 
him,” he wheezed. “If it is 80, you—you won’t find me back- 
ward in—in ’indering him from farther hanti any 
means. No, by Heavens! not if I do tho oa myself. 

Victor A ggg og Lord back into his chair with a 
sava - “You are loosing your head, you besotted 
old idiot,” he said. “This en re to be vorkea artis- 


tically, or it had better be left alone sitogemets Alf 
borne can 


can’t ve nay ne us; Kate 

prove heaps Ore case is the one to be settled 
“T1'll wash my ’ands of her; th y i 

0 at Sine ee nenaaan 
- ikely to havo as 

the matter,” replied Viewer. °F thal once ean 


e@ ma shall see to it myself 
a © t any of your bungling assistance, 
“TI won’t have nothing of the sort tried in this 
asylum—no, not if I’m to be ruined f. *? Simon 
interrupted, but Victor cut him erga asic. 
“ You make me sick with your silly fears. What do you 


Read all about the wonderful work that is carried out 
ar Seppers of the Guo” is tie Aten 
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rope, finally f: ing one end to the iron head of the 
bedstead. He wanted to have everyciing ready before he 
ventured out to fetch Kate from her room. 

“ It’s strong enough to bear the two of us, and it’s as 
long as we want it,” was his verdict as he tested 
the knots. “Anyway, it will take us down within casy 
jumping distance.” 

Having put all in readiness he ed his dcor, and, 
leering ajar for prompt retreat if disturbed, stole out on 


su) Flash Alf gained access to the asylum for by 
collusion with the girl’s friends? To help her to escape? 
You're right this time, and I mean to help her to escape, 
old man. If you'll leave it to me I’) tee that they'll 
escape, both of them, into the middle of kingdom-come. 
He’s in the back room on the landing, isn’t he—the one 
next to Elmslie’s ? ” F 

Simon nodded assent, his eyes leering cunningly at this 
indication of a settled plan—a safe plan—in his son’s 


8 or brain. to the landing. One great misgiving filled his mind—that 
"awd where is a skilled burglar, who has probably by | Kate would be physically unable to take advantage of the 
this time made himself free of the lock of his own room and | escape he had prepared for her. During the terrible scene 


hers too, likely to bolt from?” pursued Victor. 

“Out of the winder,” replied Simon; “but he’d have to 
file the bars first.” 

“If he’s the man I think he is, he’s done that already ; 
and I hope he has,” said Victor. “That is what I am now 
going to find out. There is a ladder in the yard?” : 

“It’s where you took it from the night you went courting 
on the portico,” grinned Simon. The old man’s spirits 
were rising rapidly under the influence of his son’s masterf 
confidence. 

“ Well, then,” proceeded Victor, after a moment’s thought, 
“ you go up to your friend, the Honourable Mr. Talgarth’s 
room, and engage his attention while I examine the bars 
of his window on the outside. Talk loud, for fear he should 
hear the ladder scroop against the brickwork, but don’t 
let on you suspect him. That will serve a double purpose, 
for, if he’s Flash Alf, I shall know his voice when he answers 
you. Then come back here.” 

When Simon had departed Victor let himself out by the 
French casement, and going round to the back of the house 
found the ladder. It was the hour when the attendants 
were at supper, and there was no one to observe him. 
Having placed the ladder with great care against the wall, 
ho ascended, and at once confirmed the first of his sus- 
picions. The voice behind the window-blind that Lp ee 
with Simon’s oily tones, was the voice that he had often 
heard in the small hours of the morning at the Cyder 
Cellars—the voice of Flash Alf, the burglar. 

“ Alf’s a clever little devil, he acts the swell as though 
to the manner born, and it’s a pity he’s got to go down,” 
was Victor's murmured comment on the aristocratic drawl 
within. “Ah! I thought so,” he added, as his fingers, 
nimbly running over the bars, found the thread-like fissures 
where the file had been at work. “ All ready for a move to- 
night, J see. Well, he shall get out of the Grey Houso, 
and take Kate Milborne with him, but it won't bo to the 
arms of Mr. Lindsay Cathcart.” —- 

Descending the ladder, he restored it to its place, and 
returned to Simon’s room by the French window, where 
his father presently joined him. The old man’s face told 
of the strain he had gone through, and was twitching with 
anxious curiosity. 

“You worked that all right, and it’s Alf sure enough,” 
said Victor. “I rather fancy we’ve got him on toast.” 

“I can quite believe you—you're hequal to anything, 
Vic—but how?” said the elder Vantbrace, his cruel 
countenance full of an eager hope. 

“Come with me, and I'll show you,” replied Victor, and 
reopening the window, he led his father softly round to the 
back of the house. There were lights, and a clatter of 
voices in the servants’ quarters, but still there was no one 
in the yard to seo. Just under the room occupied by Alf, 
close to the wall of the house in a secluded corner was a 
wooden trap-door, flush with the ground, with a rusty iron 
mag raise it with. Victor pointed to it with an evil 
smile. 

“ You had forgotten the old well?” he whispered. 

sia his hands together gleef: , Simon crooned to 
himself a little pean of admiration for his son’s genius. 

«TI see—I seo,” he murmured. “And the bars, are they 
cut ready for a skedaddle?” 

“ As neat a job as ever Alf did in his life, and his last,” 
replied Victor. “There’s no more than a few minutes’ 
work wanted to cut out the entire grating, and then you 
can imagine the rest. Doors and bolts are nothing to him. 
He'll just fetch the girl across from her room, make a rope 
of the bedclothes, and shin down with her in his arms. It’s 
a dark night, and when he comes to pretty near what he 
thinks is the ground, he'll drop the last foot or so—only 
it’ll be close on fifty, with twenty foot of stale water at the 
bottom of that. Help us up with the trap old man— 
gently! Mind it doesn’t —there, that’s done it.” 

“ Bee-eautifal!” murmured Simon, as his cruel eyes, 
grown bold Ca vainly tried to plumb the black eg see 
“ Bee-eautiful! It'll be billed all over the shop as ‘ Fatal 
Attempt to escape from a Lunatic Asylum,’ but there 
won’t be a shadder of blame to rest on us. 

Leaving the well-flap open, the two Vantbraces flittered 
back like a brace of to the warmth and light of the 
snuggery, there to await the upshot of their 


in the grounds, after the mad clergyman had been secured, 
he had abstained from speaking to her for fear of rousing 

icion, but he had noticed the over-wrought expression 
on bes face, and he dreaded lest that day’s wors should 
have strained her nerve to breaking point. 

But on giving the signal—two gentle taps—on her door 
he was at once reassured. The hereditary soldier spirit in 
the girl was unbroken still. 

“Yes,” she said in answer to his whispored question, “I 
am quite ready. Take me out of this horrible place as soon 
as you can. You won't find me give way—till I am 
outside.” 

For reply his pick-lock—a mere strand of wire—busied 
itself in the keyhole, and in those skilled fingers svon did 
the work of a more costly tool. The door slid opon. Dimly 
visible in the faint light that struggled up from the hall 
below, Kate stood before him. 

“You don’t mind taking my hand, Miss—to guide you 
across the landing?” he whispered, “ That’s right; keep 
a heart, and we will soon be quit of the ony he 

alf-way to the door of his own room, a vi int noise, 
that might havo boen—and was—the gentle abalig of the 
baize-door into the private wing on the und floor, 
filled Alf with a sudden apprehension. But the sound was 
not repeated, and in ignorance that Victor Vantbrace had 
stolen back to his father with news that tho escape was 
in progress, he led Kate into the room that he had been 


“I recognised you this afternoon—at that dreadful 
time,” Kate said, as he busied himself with the extem- 
ised rope. “You went out to India at the same time as 

r. Cathcart, did you not? At least, I think I saw you at 
the station.” 

“That's me, Miss,” ied Alf. “I was in the crooked 
lay then—trying to head off your good gentleman. But he 
behaved hke a prince to me, and we're the best of pals now. 
Perhaps you won’t care to trust me, though, knowing 
that?” he added, a little anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” was Kate’s confident answer. “I 
don’t care what you were once. It’s what you are now that 
matters, and I know that is all right.” 

Alf said nothing but he redoubled his exertions with a 
lump in his throat as he thought of that other night when, 
their lives, trembling in the balance, Lindsay and he had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the gloom of the Hindoo 
temple. He thought, too, of the kindly consideration 
which had him a denunciation as a suspected 
criminal to the vigilant Police-Inspector, and he swore 
ve breath a lurid oath that he would now repay 


“ Put your hand on m 


shoulder—so. That's 
it; you mustn’t mind, miss, if I hi 


you tight, but I won’t 


ing down at the fugitives. 
bloated features were creased into a 


“Look sharp and untie the knot, sonny; don’t keep the 
ey pore, (A they plainly heard bisa say. iii 
could not understand why he should wish to expedite 

i distance Letigle ge them and 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

“ Justice, THOUGH THE Heavens Fa...” 

Ir was not till two hours after the keeper had seen him 
into bed that Alf rose and noiselessly dressed himself in the 
dark. The sounds of slamming doors and shooting bolts 
night, bet fy no him _ oe was shut up for the 

> no prema’ would he endanger 

rescue for w a had worked so hard. a 
Elmalie's frightful death, and the similar one 
Kate but frustrated ty he watchful 
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escort Kate and her friends to “The Bull,” they placed a 
ruard round the house, and then entered Simon's sanctum 
iG the French window. They were only just in time to 
prevent the asylum-kecper from using the window as a 
means of flight. Victor appeared to be persuading him to 
remain; in fact, the younger man had no idea that there 
was anything agai him beyond the conspiracy against 
Kate, and, with Percy dead and Zincraft insane, he thought 
it would be hard to prove. At the most it would be a 
matter of a few years, and he would be rich when he came 
out, with young Milborne’s insurance money secured to 
him. 

But there was a surprise in store for him. After the 
little that he had seen, and the rest that he had guessed 
under the window of Alf’s room, Sergeant Trevor was in no 
mood to mince words. 

“T arrest you, Victor Vantbrace, on the charge of wilfully 
murdering Percy Milborne, as an before the fact,” 
he said, producing his warrant, and adding the usual 
formula that anything said would be used in evidence. 

“And I arrest you, Simon Vantbrace, for attempting to 
murder Kate Mitborne and Alfred Spriggs,’ said 
Sergeant Godbold, collaring the dazed and trembling pro- 
prietor. ‘No warrant is necessary in your case, for I 
caught you in the act. I am prepared to swear, and so are 
all of us, that you told your son to untie those bed-clothes 
to, the: d the oth elling, the t 

, the one cursing an e other ,grovelling, wo 
were led away, and in due course suffered the fate that was 
justly theirs. They were both hanged at Newgate, the 
detectives having on the afternoon preceding their raid on 
the asylum, succeeded in tracing to Victor the blood money in 
the form of a five-pound note which he had sent to Beamish 
for murdering Percy Milborne. They had also obtained 
some of his hand-writing, which proved conclusively that 
the instructions to the Bully emanated from him. 

Father and son were tried s tely on the charge of 
causing the death of Elmslie, and here, too, thanks to Alf’s 
Girect evidence, there was no difficulty in obtaining o 
conviction. There was a complete chain of circumstances 
to back up the ex-burglar’s story of how he had heard them 
plan to set loose the maniac upon the two women of whom 
they had need to be rid, and a coupling link in the chain 
was the recognition by Godbold of the body of Nina 
Elmslie as that of the wife of Brunton, the suspected 
murderer, later known as Beamish, the Bully and train- 
wrecker. 

With the dispersal of the inmates among other institu- 
tions, and the freeing of some, the evil record of the Grey 
House quickly faded into oblivion. The miry lane no 
longer echoed with the rumblings of Simon’s f: prison- 
van at night, or with the clatter of muddle-headed “ Visit- 
ing-Justices” by day, and Miss Lottie Vantbrace’s hopes of 
social promotion were gone for ever. As a hired companion 
to a publican’s widow, she frets out a miserable old age. 
As for Zincraft, he died three days after his admission to 
£ethleham Hospital as a pauper lunatic. 

° * e e e 

Owing to the slow recovery of Surgeon-General Cathcart, 
it was not till nearly a year later that Kate and Lindsay 
were married. The wedding was in every way a notable 
function, not the least prominent feature being that the 
promising young detective, specially sent from Scotland 
Yard to safeguard the costly presents, was rumoured to 
have been a skilled and a prominent actor in the 
bride’s romantic escape from a lunatic asylum. 

After the ceremony, while the guests were inspecting the 
presente, this official up to Lord Haverstock, and, 
without for a moment relaxing his vigilance on the gencral 
company, whispered : 

«J have heard that your lordship set a good deal of store 
by this, and I’ve been working to get it back.” With 
which he passed a small object into the hands of the old 
pecr, looking very innocent, and adding: “I'd havo got the 
other things back, too, but they’d been put in the melting 

1.7 
grr Haverstock uttered an exclamation of delight. He 
had recovered the most prized of the things stolen on the 
night when Haverstock House was “burgled”—the silver 
snuff-box presented to his grandfather by George III. 

“ Alf,” he said, “ you’re a good sort.” 


Tus Enp. 


Don’t fail to start the new serial, which comm-nces 
mext week, e-titied: ‘‘ The Brand of the Broad 
Ariow,’’ by Major Arthur Griffith;. 


Returnep Tourist: “1s Mr. Goodheart still paying 
attentions to your daughter?” 

“ He isn’t paying her any attention at all.” 

“ Indeed P id-he jilt her P” 

“No, he married her.” 


Simpson: “I’m wonderfully Resse with our new 
dog, Maria. Did you hear him barking in the night? 
ba ag must have been sneaking about.” 

1s. 8.: “No, it wasn’t burglars at all. That boy of 
mine put a clothes-pin on his tail.” 


“Wii!” she cried from the window, “ you two 
boys out of that hammock. You know you will 
break it down!” ; 

“Two little fellows like me and Tommy break it 
down P” inquired the boy. 

“Yes, you will.” 

“ An’ last night, when that Mr. Smithkins called on 
you, an’ you got tired sitting on the couch, and——” | 

“Never. mind, Willie,” she interrupted hastily. 
“ Perhaps it’s all right, after all.” 


Are you reading Frankfort Moore’s 
pranks at Whitehall Court turned 


misfortune to lose his light whilst alone. He was pro- 
ceeding to the lamp-station to have his lamp re-lighted 
with h's arms stretched out in front of him when his 
arms passed one on either side of a prop (which was set 
in the doorway to support the roof), and he ran his nose 
against the prop. 


arm before!” 


J in circumference and an eighth of an inch thick, which 


everyone’s hzad 


His Nose Longer than His Arm. 


A MINER in a northern county coal mine had the 


After recovering from the shock he e 
“Why, ha niver thout me nose were 


laimed : 
gir tan me 


The Solid Matter Smoke Contains. 


Two persons lately stood on the shore of the Clyde on 
a bright spring morning. A steamer came down the 
blue Firth, pouring from her funnel volumes of black 
smoke, which trailed behind her in the calm air for a 
couple of miles. 

“Isn't it monstrous,” exclaimed one, “that yon odious 
boat should be allowed to defile such a fuir landscape P 
Surely those who come for health have a right to insist 
on legislation to put down the nuisance P ” 

“ As for the blemish on the landscape,” replied the 
other, who happened to be a man of science, “I agree 
that it is bar us in the last degree; hut as to the 
injury to health I am not so clear, because if you could 
collect several miles of that smoke-trail, and compress 
the solid matter, you would find it would all go easily 
into a single teacup!” 


He Threw Out Somebody. 


A MAN entered a sleeping carriage on the Scotch 
express at London. 

* Look here, guard,” said he, “I want to get out at 
Rugby. Now mind you call me. I may be a bit 
sleepy, but don’t you mind what I say or do. If I don’t 
feel inclined to wake up when you call me, you just get 
hold of me and throw me out, and here’s a half-crown 
for you.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the guard. 

The train steams into Edinburgh about six o'clock in 
the morning. 

Man emerges from his berth and alights on plat- 
orm. 

“ Guard, were are we P” asks the man. 

“ Edinburgh, sir.” 

“Edinburgh!” sbrieked the man in a towering 
passion. “I thought I told ycu to call meat Rugby ? 

At this the — looked up inquiringly. 

“Are you the gentleman that gave me the half- 
crown P’ 

“ Yes, I am,” answered the man fiercely. 

The guard was sorely dere 

“ Now I wonder who that gentleman was that I threw 
out of the train at Rugby!” were the only words he 
could find utterance for. 


_———— io 


Cycle Duels. 


DvELLING on horseback was a famous method of 
fighting in the days of old, as the combats in the lisis 
at tournaments sufficiently attest. The cycle having 
taken the place of the horse to so large an extent among 
the people, it is not surprising to find that duelling on 
whee!s is taking its place umong the sports of the day. 

The first requisite is, of course, that the rider should 
Le so skilled that he is able to manage his machine 
without the use of his hands, depending entirely on the 
balance of his body for guiding his steed in the deadly 
fray. In addition to the ordinary costume each duellist 
wears a mask, similar to that worn by fencers or single- 
stick players, and gauntlets, so as to protect the hands 
as wall as the face and head from nasty cuts. 

On the inner side of the trousers or knickerbockers is 
also fixed a round piece of indiarubber some seven inches 


enables the rider to maintain a firm pressure on the 
machine, eliminating the dan of slipping just as 
indiarubber so‘es prevent the slipping of the feet from 


the peas. 
. Thus accoutred, on the word being given, each man 


mounts, his left hand lightly resting on the bandle-bar 
while his foil is held in the right. Then they advance 
slowly, circling round one another, until suddenly, one 
secing, or thinking he sees, his opportunity, dashes 
forward, and for one brief moment they thrust and 

rry, parry and thrust, maintaining their equilibrium 
for all the world as if they were not cn such frail 
machines, but were either on terra-firma or tilting at one 
another on horseback, just as they do at the popular 
military tournaments. 

The foils bave buttons on them, which are chalked, so 
that every touch is shown by a white mark, and in 
playing om the cyclist who is hit has to dismount 
aud the marker puts down one to the man who hit. 

It really is a most exciting pastime either to watch or 
to take part in, for, in addition to the excitement of the 
foil play, is the excitement of keeping the machine from 

over. It is necessary that, in order to go in for it 
at all, the rider must become very ¢: indeed, and 
the practice alone to achieve this expe is admirable 


Nell Gwyn, th 
They ase cocuing 


and others to liken the eye to a 

and the retina—that expansion o 
receives the picture—is compared with the sensitive 
plate. 


delightful little comedian of Charles 
in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. - See 


Do Dead Men’s Eyes Tell Tales? 


AvurHors SHovuLD Stupy THIs BEFORE 


Writing THEIR Next NovEL. 


It is a common thing for writers of instruction books 
Fiotoemerais camera, 
the optic nerve that 


This is right enough; it has led to some 
curious theories that are accepted as scientific facts, but 
are decidedly erroneous. Concerning one of these we 
wish to speak in this article. 

The fact that the retina is like a sensitive plate las 
originated the notion that if the eye of a dead person be 
examined it will show a complete image of the secne 
i ia enacted in front of it immediately prior to 

leath. 

The possibilities opened up by this notion are 
very great, and novelists have not hesitated to seize 
sl ai this as a theme around which to build startling 
plots and developments. 

These stories generally turn on the commission of a 
murder, and the discovery of the real perpetrator of the 
crime hy a scientist-amateur-photographer-detective, 
who takes a negative of the retina, and confronts the 
villain with a life-like picture of himself. 

TRe idea is that the picture has been “ fixed” by the 
glazing of the eye after deuth. The incidents are 
worked out apparently in cccordance with scientific 
facts and the whole thing is usually so plausib'e that 
7 are tempted to ask what our Criminal Investiz ation 

epartment is about that it neglects this chance of 
detecting crime. 

Some writers, not quite understanding the subject, 
make tte hero of the story tuke a photograph of the 
iris instead of the retina; but the result is always the 
same ; the picture shows the murderer most distinctly. 

Occasionally there is a variation. The dead mans 
eye nveals a signature or some words that evidently 
b-long to a document, perhaps a will that will upset 
the plans of the villain. Here is clear proof of the 
existence of the document, which, of course, ia witi- 
mately brought to light. 

This is all very well, but the unfortunate part about 
it is that the thing cannot be done. So far as the iris 
is concerned, it is suffi-ient to say that exterior objects 
are not shown on it with such distinctness as to permit 
of the taking of a photograph, such as described; the 
surface is too uneven. In the case of the retina, the 
difficulties are of another kind, and just as hopeless 
from the detective point of view. 

The fact is that special arrangements would be neces- 
sary, and such arrangements would be impossible in the 
circumstances. It is questionable whether any well- 
defined image would be formed on the retina in the 
ordinary course of things, and, if it were, the further 
action of the light would spoil it just as in the case of 
a plate. And there would not be anyone on the scene 
to prevent the light from affecting the retina, except 
in a story. Experiments on animals show that in 
order to obtain a sufficiently well-defined picture and a 
photograph of the same, the following arrangements 
would be necessary. 

The eye should be kept in the dark for a time, then 
suddenly placed before a clearly outlined object in the 
light. After “exposure” the light should be quickly 
turned off, the retina extracted from the eye, or the eye 
opened, and at once immersed in a solution of alum 

he image slowly develops, and a photograph becomes 
a pcss.bility. 


Mrs. Sxrmren: “I think Mr. Smith must have 
liked the beafsteak pie. He had two helpinys of it.” 

The Tactless Boarder: ‘Possibly he did it for a 
wager.” 

———t § 

SINGLETON: “ Have you ever experienced the supreme 
joy that comes from finding in your pocket half-a-crown 
that you didn't know you had ?” 

. Benedict : “No; but my wife has upon several occae 
sions. 
—_ fo —. 


Mz. WHINcLEBY: “Oh, you needn't feel so uppish. 
You're not the only girl in Peckham.” 

Miss Flashleigh: “No, I'm not the only girl in 
Peckham who has publicly announced that she wouldn’t 
have you if you were tke last man on earth.” 

— 

“I THOUGHT you believed in training girls for house 
hold rather than business affairs.” val 

w isd pek-pone danghion ti 

“ et your daughter is learning typewriting.” 

“Yes, but that’s an iia baler pk ion. girl 
hasn't enough aggressive independence to be a cook.” 


— ojo —_. 
“Waar if I were one of those husbands, my dear, who 
t up cross in the morning and bang things about and 


ick everything over just because the coffce is cold ?” 
ian ” responded his wife, “I would make it hot for 
im. 


As her words admitted of more than one interpre- 
tation, John said nothing about the coffee. 


Il.’s day, whose merry 
the August Number. 


HOW MEN HAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 
X.—SIR TITUS SALT—consinued. 


To spur himself on to save he shrewdly promised 
himself a gold watch whenever his savings at the bank 
amounted to £1,000, aad this promise he kept—and the 
watch—to the end of his days. His industry, his silence, 
commended him to the Yorkshire people, so that before 
many years he had made friends of the best merchants 
and manufacturers in the city of Bradford. Toa young 
man who contemplates making a million, influential 
friends are sometimes of great service. 

However, even in the far-away twenties strikes were 
not unknown, nor were they carried on in the orderly 
way to which we are now accustomed. The introduction 
of machinery caused a great disturbance, a_ mighty 
readjustment in the ranks of the workers, and Bradford 
was the scene of wild disorder on more than one 
occasion. During the most memorable of these Titus 
Salt, then a young man of about twenty-five years, 
broad-shouldered, burly, fearlessly made his way énto 
the heart of a riotous crowd, and, at the risk of life and 
limb, tried his best to dissuade the men from violence. 

When his efforts failed he was one of the most 
energetic in getting the lovers of order to become special 
constables, and in organising effective means for the 
suppression of the riots. Throughout life he had a way 
of his own in dealing with workmen. He was a kind 
but firm master, and earned the regard of all whoserved 
under him. 

Notwithstanding strikes and riots the firm of Salt 
and Son increased its business at a healthy rate, and the 
chances are that had not the er member made a 
purchase which at the time onary 3 appeared to be 
anything but a level-headed stroke of business, the firm, 
while doing a good business, would not have made the 
colossal fortune that afterwards came to its coffers. But 
Titus Salt was given to a little mild speculation. By 
nature he was fond of experimenting, and one experi- 
ment led him into the way of widely increasing his 
business. 

Bradford at the day of the founding of the firm of 
Daniel Salt and Son was given up to two kindred 
industries, the worsted and the woollen trade. To quote 
from the Rev. Mr. Balgarnie’s exhaustive study of Sir 
Titus Salt: “The difference between woollen and 
worsted manufacture is due in great part to the wa 
the for each is spun. Yarn for woollen cloth is 
very slightly twisted so as to leave the fibre as free as 
possible for the felting or milling process. Worsted 
yarn, on the contrary, is hard spun and made with a 
much stronger th 

“ When worsted leave the loom they require only 
a superficial dressing, and in this reapect they differ 
much from woollen cloths, which require elaborate 
finishing processes. 

“In a word, woollen fabrics are designed for the attire 


Norfolk and Lincolnshire were then the happy 
hunting ground of the dealers in the wool mequited oe 
wors! Wool from the flocks of sheep that 
by the banks of the River Don was much used in 
the woollen trade. Compared with the Lincolnshire 
fleeces it was a rank and unsavoury growth, but one day 
it occurred to Titus Salt that if properly treated there 
could be no reason why it should not be fitted for 
wr ieoat tl deep into 
i a ently going very the subj 
he, in one of ie epectiative moods, bought a large oh 
ment of this coarse wool, and immediately eet about the 
task of trying to convince his customers that the 
Russian wool could b2 made into very good worsted 
rn. His customers, however, were not to be convinced. 
iel Salt and Son found themselves saddled with a 
Hage eo shipment of the material, and something had to 
lone. 

Titus would not sell be a eeiios, no one would buy 
at any price but a sacrifice price, and the young man was 
left to make the best of what appeared a v wed job. 

After turning the matter over in his mind for a few 
days he determined himself to make an experiment in 
manufacture. He bought a property in Bradford known 
as “ Thompson's Mill,” set up the sort of machinery he 
baleret best for his purpose, and began to make 
worated. 

It was not long before he made a complete success of 
the experiment. Having, to be sure, first knowledge of 
his own success, he invested heavily in Donskoi, as the 
Russian wool was culled, started no less than four 
factories, not counting “Thompson’s Mill,” all devoted 
to spinning, and soon his astonished competitors saw 
him ameniee out any quantity of suitable yarn and doing 
a roaring 

At first his factories did nothing but spin. In a few 


Ly | whom the consi 


pe iy time, however, they began to weave. When this 
 stuge had been successfully accomplished Titus, 
then in his twenty-eighth year, thought himself in a 
position to marry. On Angust 2let, 1830, he married 
Caroline Whitlam, of Manor House, Grimsby, to whom 
he bad been engaged for come years. It had taken him 
but a few years to raise himself from the pects of 
employee cf Messrs. Rouse and Son to one of the most 
go-ahead manufacturers of Bradford. : 

Of course, this fortunate experiment rather increased 
his love for adventure in the commercial world. It gave 
him a famous “ leg-up,” but it was as nothing to one that 
followed. His discovery of alpaca reads like a romance, 
and, what was of much more importance, made a mam- 
moth fortune. 4 

So far as the romance of the matter is concerned it 
even appealed to Dickens, who wrote a very clever 
article on the subject, humorous for the most part but, 
on the whole, accurate. a 

Titus Sult was the inventor of “alpaca,” which, to 

uote the dictionary, is a “thin kind of cloth made of 
the woolly huir of the alpaca, often mixed with silk or 
with cotton.” The a'paca—the animal that is—is, again 
to refer to the dictionary, “an animal of Peru, having 
long, fine, woolly hair, supposed by some to be a domesti- 
cated variety of the llama.” 

The foregoing “ supposed by some” clause might be 
supposed by some to refer to the hair, whereas it refers 
to the animal. In truth the alpaca does closely resemble 
the llama in appearance; its hair grows to a great 
length, and a great length necessitates great propor- 
tionate strength. 

Before Titus Salt’s day there was no market for this 
fine, woolly hair in England, but now it ie shipped to 
this country by the millions of pounds. Titus Salt, 
indeed, created a new industry by his inquisitiveness. 
By the merest accident the sturdy Yorkshire manu- 
facturer made the acquaintance of the long, woolly 
hair, and it was an accident of great consequence to the 
aaa in ed Soret gene en os 

me day Titus Salt ppd o be in Liverpool, an 

pans along the docks he came upon a number of 

les of neglected merchandise piled together in an 
out-of-the-way part of the docks. So carelessly had the 
shipment been bandled that some of the bales were 
burst asunder, and Salt beheld lying before him a wild 
confusion of long, greasy hair, the like of which he had 
never before seen. 

The Yorkshireman examined the stuff and then made 
inquiry as to what it was. He was informed that it was 
the wool of the alpaca, and that some idiot in Peru had 
shipped it home cn the chance that it would be taken up 
by manufacturers in England and made into something, 
just what, though, the shipper did not know. Those to 
ment had been sent were on the point 
of re-shipping the whole lot back to the original sender. 

Salt went away apparently thinking the hair was use- 
less. However, in a few weeks he returned to Liverpool 
and again visited the docks. The alpaca was still there. 
This time he tied es a handful of it in his handkerchief 
and, returning to Bradford, began experimenting with 
it. Its length, ite brightness, and its gloss a led to 
him, and after conscientiously testing it in Af ways that 
came to him, he made up his mind that here was a 
“fibre” of length and strength, and that it must be 
useful for wage 

So again he booked to Liverpool, and to the utter 
astonishment of the owners he paid their price and took 
the bales with him to Bradford. 

He quickly found that with the then existing ma- 
chinery nothing could be done, so in his bull-dog wa 
he set about inventing appliances and machinery whic 
would pecperly handle the wool of Peru's sheep. For’a 


long time he had to keep ing away, experimenti: 
with one thing after pe but at Tast hus todoetzy 
and ingenuity were rewarded, and out upon the market 
came a new fabric possessing unique qualities which in 
a marvellously short time made it a great favourite with 
the public all the world over. 

As with the Russian wool so with alpaca, he first tried 
his best to induce others to join him in the initial 
stages, and with him to found the business, but, fortu- 
nately pel aes > pretony one and conse- 

uen! mendous profits erwi al 
Sellen rete ewe ls 
i a a new industry to the 
iiauhave caueed at f the 
fully rapid rate after the introduction 
ly rapid rai er of ulpaca. Th 
increase from the sales of the material hervlid ies tn 


his way to the goal of a millionaire. 

Mr. Daniel Salt died in = 1843 at Bradford. 
Upon Titus had devolved the whole great business some 
before, so the death of the founder made no 


difference to the many works the ic son had 
under his control. Titus Salt, realising that he had the 


world at his feet, made up his mind to make the most of 
his op) ition ad Tey een to bustnens tor 
more  iapeimg ing no interes 
ee outsi his factories and le bees, — 
Sach week-day morning he was among the first to 
arrive at his place of business. He was usually in his 
chair or walking about the when the workmen 
began to arrive, and he stuck to duty to the last, worki 
as many hours as any of his employees. He exami 
into each little : jcalar of his mammoth works, kept a 
sharp eye abou m, encouraged ability in every 
department, kept a stiff back when anyone attempted ( 
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interfere with the workings of his mills, and went on 
increasing in riches in a way that only successful mill- 
owners did in those healthy years before the American 
Civil War. He made hay with o vengeance while the 
sun shone. ; 

But as his position became firmly established Titus 
Salt n to take an intelligent interest in the local 

Nities of the city to whose prosperity his brains and 
lives had so greatly contributed. _ 

The people of Bradford were quick to show the'r 
appreciation of his good works. He was first appointed 
to tha ition of head constable, a position whic 
carried Tittle practical authorit; however; then he 
was chosen as one of the first aldermen of Bradfcri, 
and in 1848 made a magistrate, and later on 
deputy-lieutenant of the county. Following on these 
honourable offices Mr. Titus Salt was elected mayor of 
Bradford. His year of mayoralty was one of much 
agitation and distress in Bradford, and Titus Sa't had 
to work like a slave to feed the starving, and calm the 
fretful and — spirits who were fighting a useless 
fight againat the steady advance of machine: 

The Chartists, too, were a sore thorn in the flesh of 
those responsib'e for “law and order.” There were all 
too many signs of preparation for civil war. There were 
drilling of men, the making of pikes, furbishing of 
firearms, much marebing in processions by large Lodies 
of determined and suffering men, and the whole country 
was well nigh distracted. And on top of all this came 
the cholera, virulent, death-dealing, carrying off peoplo 
on every hand, striking panic to many hearts, and filling 
the place with mourning. It was a time to try the 
bravest soul. 

Titus Sult behaved as he had ever done, with firmness 
and kindness combined, with tact, foresight, and busi- 
ness ability materially assisted in steering clear of the 
most dangerous rocks which threatened the Ship of State. 
He took a leading pare in the Free Trade movement, 
and all through his life was energetically on the side of 


pro E 

‘Titus Salt had always been of a very charitable 
nature. For many years he had contributed greatly to 
the funds of various causes, and after his year as 
mayor had expired e- began to five larger sums to 
objects which he thought worthy of support. To assist 


in fitting out Peel Park he gave £1,000, and this was 
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the first of many large sums devoted to good purposes. 
In America, where great centres of population are 
continually springing into existence, it is common 
enough for great manufacturers to found a city, but in 
England, eo dotted over as she is with hives of industry, 
few men have succeeded in establishing a new centre. 
Titus Salt did succeed. Saltaire stands as his greatest 
monument, one of the most striking national records of 
manufacturing industry in the world. 

For some years—be was as cautious as enterprising— 
the millionaire mill-owner pondered over the scheme of 
consolidating his many interests and centring them in 
some ay favourable to their healthy development. At 
length he hit upon the right place, a site on the bank of 
the River Aire, and his mind made up, he went ahead 
with his plans regardless of expense. He even took an 
architect with him to look over the Crystal Palace, 
thinking that perhaps that structure of crystal would 
make an ideal mill. 

He found it commodious enough even for his ideas, 
light and well ventilated, but the architect assured him 
that it was not of the right sort of build to stand the 
jolt and jar of busy machinery working continuously. 
Otherwise the Crystal Palace might not now be standing 
on Norwood heights. 

He purchased the site for his first great mill for the 
sum of £12,000, and entrusting the plans to a well- 
known architect, had a building erected at a cost of 
something like £100,000. This he fitted out with the 
very best machinery that was to be bhad—he always 
believed in poring and selling nothing but the best—and 
on his fiftieth birthday the tremendous works were 
opéned by the Lord-Lieutenant of the country, Lord 

arewood, followed by such a banquet as had scarcely 
been known in all the rich country round about. 

There sat down at the tables provided 644 ladies and 
gentlemen, the guests; 2,440 workmen came by special 
train from Bradford, and in all the company numbered 
3,750. From this time to the day of his deuth Titus 
Salt displayed a keen interest in everything connected 
with the welfare of the new manufacturing town which 
he had called into existence as if with the wand of a 


magician. 

Influential people came from far distant lands to 
inquire into the working of the model town, Japan and 
China sent representatives, and the name of Titus Salt 
became one to conjure with in the East and Far East as 
well as in the West. In 1859 he was sent to Parliament, 
ays some years later received from France the Legion 

onour. 


Parliamentary life, as it turned out, did not agree 
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with him. He had spent too many years in the stress 
of silent endeavour to take kindly to the great “talk 
shop,” but outside the House he continued his 
work, ne freely to any charity in need of his sub- 
stantial help, and in the year 1869 he received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone which is so characteristic of the 
great statesman that it will bear quoting here: 

Dear Sir, 


I have received authority from Hcr Majesty to propose that 
by her favour, you should receive n baronetcy, and I trust it may be 
agreeable to you to accept such a distinction. Though we have not been 
so fortunate as to kecp you within the precincts, perhaps I ought to 
say the troubled precincts of Parliamentary life, you have not failed by 
 ebees station, character, and services to establish an ample title to the 

onourable distinction which it is now my gratifying duty 40 place at 
your disposal. 


Titus Salt accepted, and became Sir Titus Salt, 


Baronet. 

Hissing beheld a city rise up bearing his name, Sir 
Titus had a further exper:ence of a rather rare sort, 
that of seeing a colossal statue of himeelf put w) by 
pe subscription in one of the chief squares in Brad- 

‘ord. His popularity throughout the district had 
become so great that in the year 1874 the inhabitants 
determined not to wait for the close of his days before 
doing him honour in the shape of a public memorial. 
An influential committee took the matter in hand, 
donations towards the cost of a fitting memorial poured 
in—the maximum allowed was only 5 and Sir Titus 
was approached. 

For a time he resolutely refused to have anything to 
do with the project. He would not canction itat all. 

Finally he was informed that with or without his 
consent the people had resolved to go on with the work, 
and the committee implored him not to actively oppose 
their pu Then, and then only, he consented to sit 
to the selected eculptor, Mr. John Adams-Acton, and 
the result is to be seen to-day, one of the proudest 
memorials in the land. 

Worn out by much hard labour Sir Titus’s health 
began to fail him in 1876, and on December 29th of that 
year he died at his seat, ‘Crow Nest,” in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, not a great age for one of such 
sterling physical qualitics. But his cares had been many 
and his life a bustling one. 
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Result of ‘‘ Abbreviated” 
Competition. 


Sone of the attempts in this competition were smart and 
humourous, and as a sample two of tle best lists are pub- 
lished below : 

H.R.H.—Hats Renovated Here. 

M.B.C.S.—Must Recommend Cambridge Sausages. 

8.P.C.K.—Silly People Cheerfully Kicked. 
.I.P.—Rod In Pickle. 

.R.C.P.—Mice and Rats Carefully Poisoned. 


wr 


F.R.G.8.—Frogs Require Good Slush. 
F.R.A.'S.—Fleas Removed And Squashed, 
G.P.0.—Good Pickled Onions. 

H.M.S.—Had Many Situations. 

Q.E.D.— Queries Editors Detest. 

H.M.S.—Heads Made Smaller. 

M.R.C.S.— Mouths Renovated, Corns Scratched. 
F.R.G.S.—Faces Repaired, Great-toes Stitched. 
8.P.C.K.—Swellings Patched, Calves Knock-kneed. 


F.R.A.S.—Funny-bones Riveted, Arteries Secured, 
H.R.H.—Hearts Revived Hourly. 


Mr. George Lillian, of Charleville, Co. Cork, has won the 
solid silver pencil-case in this competition. 

Penknives have been sent to each of the following 
competitors : 


Be grave 
Maggie 


Rod: 
8. Glasgo 
2 Sterzel’s Yard, Blackwell Gate, Darlington ; 
Greenhill, Sherborne; B. 
B.S.0., County Durham; W. Hutchison, 150 King Street, Aberdeen. 
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A PaGE vCRE PasIICULARLY FCE LaryEs. 


IsoBEL will be glad to anewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upen houschcld maticrs, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes shculd be marked Home NortEs. 


7, if soaked overnight in water 
Porridge Meal requires but the time to 


cook for breakfast. i ee ; 
. ace cucumber on 
To Kill Crickets, Ue floor near their hiding 
places at night. This is-aleo destructive to cockroaches 
and blackbeetles. (Reply to J. A. D.) 


To Prevent Blisters on the Hands. 
Rub the pilms of the hands thoroughly with methy- 
nap spirit before rowing, and as long as any tenderness 
is felt. 


When Making AHorscradish Sauce, 


use condensed Swiss milk with ordinary milk instead of 
cream. In fact, it may be used with anything requiring 
cream and sugar, the resuit being similar at a very 


much smaller cost. ere 
A Very Good Fly-paper equal ps eri 
boiled linseed oil and resin. Melt these two together, 
and add some treacle. Soak some brown paper in a 
solution cf alum and dry before applying the above 


mixture. 
is a good sweet for hot days. 
Stone Cream First “dissolve halt an ounce of 
gelatine in a little water, then add it to one pint of 
sweetened milk, which has been boiled with lemon-peel. 
As soon as it is cold pour this slowly over a layer of 
stewed fruit ina deep glass dish. ken quite set stick 
strips of blanched almonds into the cream and serve. 


For Cleansing and Improving the Haim 
the following old-fashioned recipe will, I expect, suit 
you. First boil in a glass jar stood in a pan of hot 
water, one pint of rose-water, and half-an-ounce of 
sassafras wood. Let this stand till cold, then add a 
small wineglassful of alcohol, and an sb of an ounce 
of pearlash. Apply to the scalp once daily. (Reply to 
BacHELOR and CoMFoRT.) 


First scrape the ham clean, 
To Cook Hams. lace in a sauce-pan of warm 
water and let it simmer very slowly for about six hours. 
Take it out, remove the rind, and rub into the flesh 
as much granulated sugar as it will receive. Place ina 
baking-dish, pour over it a pint of cider and bake for an 
hour in a slow oven, basting occasionally with the cider. 
This is evidently the old-fashioned method which your 
grandmother used. (Reply to Tirmay.) 

To Preserve Lemons, Tht recipe should be 
lemons a‘e still procurable at a reasonable price. Put 
a layer of fine dry sand, an inch in depth, at the bottom 
of an earthenware pan. Place a row of lemons upon 
this, stalk downwards, taking care that they do not 
touch each other. Cover with another layer of the 
dried sand, fully three inches deep ; Jay on more lemons, 
and re until the jar is full. Store in a cool place, 
and the fruit will keep for months. (Reply to A 
READER.) 

First 


To Keep Moths from Clothing. \ rush 


the articles to be stored, place in the air and brush again 
before folding neatly. Line a box with large sheets of 
newspaper (the printer's ink is objected to by moths) 
taking care that one overlaps the other. Inside this 
place gt pa linen and in it ag oe with lumps of 
camphor, blac per, or apple, fo! in paper between 
each garment. US treated I have stored "othe for 

past with no sign of moths. If it is possible, I 
always shake the clothes out about once in six weeks, and 


ye in tho air before storing again. (Reply to 
ACHELOR.) 


The New Tea and Shopping Club. 

Little Tsu-Foo and Another Boy—a 
Serial Story for Children. 

Whom to Marry, Judging by the Chia. 

Guelder Rose Work—the New Em- 
broidery. 

A Page About Cyclists and Cycles. 

An Old Maid’s Thoughts on Culture. 

Do You Value Beauty? 

This and much more will you find in the current 
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A hould be placed in the oven in a 
: Fi Sel Tarts tin of water to prevent the syrup 
rom boiling over. 

. hould be 


All Herbs Used for Medicine gatheredon 
a fine day and be well dried in the sun spread out on 


papers. 
. . be cleaned by scrub- 
A Porcelain Sink Sing with hot eoka-water, 


and then rubbing it with sand, or rotten stone, where 


there_are hard stains. 
Take three cups of flour, one 
Dough Nuts. tablespoonful of sugar, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, one ounce of butter, one egg. & tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar. Mix into a light dough with milk, drop into 
boiling fat and fry a light brown; scatter sugar over 
and serve cold. (Reply to E. M. R.) 


Paint Stains may be Eradicated from 
white or coloured cotton, and woollen goods, by rubbing 


with oil of turpentine or benzine, followed by soapsuds. - 


int on silk, apply benzine or ether, but 
avoid hard rubbing. Equal parts of ammonia and tur- 
pentine well sized, and the spots saturated with it, is 
algo an excellent way of taking out paint or oily stains, 
such as you describe. Wherever possible afterwards 
wash the mark with soap and water. (Reply to VEXED.) 


- First make some short paste, and 
Race Pie. vith it line a pie-dish, then fill’ with 
nicely cooked layers of boiled macaroni, alternated with 
thin slices of cooked veal or fowl. Scatter grated 
Parmesan cheese, mixed with cayenne, over each layer 
of meat, and, if liked, a little chopped onion. Pour in 
sufficient milk to moisten the whole. Scatter chopped 
parsley over each layer of macaroni. Cover with 
short crust, and bake thoroughly. When cold, turn 
out of the dish and garnish prettily. 


After having th 
To Store Fur Rugs. thoroughly beaten 


see that they are quite free from moth; then place in a 
box lined thickly with newspapers. Wring cloths out 
in paraffin till nearly dry, place these between sheets of 
brown paper, and put between the folds. At the to 
and bottom of the Bos put cloths soaked in paraffin. 
have treated all kinds of furs’ in this way for several 
seasons, and had no moths. The paraffin smell soon 
leaves the fur when exposed tothe air. (Reply to 8. 


G. TIPPEN.) a q eres 
. ‘o each pound o 

Ripe Tomato Jam. snow an equal quantity 
of sugur, a pint of water, and two lemons. Pour 
boiling water over the tomatoes, in order that the skins 
may be easily removed. Place the sugar and water in 
@ preserving pan, and when it becomes a thin syrup add 
the tomatoes and lemons, thinly shredded. Boil the 
whole until the fruit is clear, then place it in flat dishes 
to cool. Contizue boiling the syrup until it is quite 
thick, and when cold add to the tomato and place in 
jars. It is important that this preserve be stored in a 
cool, airy place. (Reply to 8. H., Upton Park.) 


To Make Pot Pourri, Jp aise anntity 


dry these in the sun, turn about constantly, so 
that all t perfectly dry and crisp. Add 
sweet-scen' geranium, lemon verbena, honeysuckle, 
lavender, etc., all of which must be thoroughly dried. 
After about a fortnight’s drying, Pepper the leaves with 
powdered orris root, cinnamon, and bay salt; about a 
tablespoonful of each will be uired. Then add 
twenty drops each of oil of cloves and lavender, half that 
quantity of oil of cinnamon, and as much oil of musk as 
you feel entitled to spend on your pot pourri. This is 
the most expensive item in the preparation. Mix all 
together, and place in a wide-mouthed jar. For the 
first year or two the leaves should be stirred constantly. 
Keep your jar in a dry place, and each year you will 
more delighted with its fragrance. (Reply to Janzr 
and K1x1.) 


Cisterns Should be Cleaned Periodically 
in every house. To do this, firat hang up the ball valve 
by a bit of string, which will stop the water from flow- 
ing in. Next empty the cistern. Jn many cases there 
is what is called a trumpet waste, which is a short piece 
of lead Bi with a “ground in” union at the om, 
and by taking it out of the “ ground in” joint, you can 
easily empty the cistern. It may be necessary to bail 
out the last few inches of water 20 as to keep clear 
of “y sediments, etc. When the cistern is empty it 
should be well scrubbed out and then rinsed with a few 
buckets of clean water. After the cistern. mi ry it is 
an excellent p!an and adds greatly to the healthiness of 
it, to give it a coat of best bath enamel. This can be 
bought at a small cost at any oilman’s, and should not 
be put on till the cistern is perfectly dry. I consider 
this cistern matter a most important one, and I should 
uke te enlist ao cer a oly ae is a good 
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Very Hard Rust 0, tn, tensile can be 


removed by scouring with 
paraffin andeand. After this treatment a good boiling 
in soda-water is necessary. 


To Make a Tasty Hash 


havea good gravy. Boil it while stirring carefally, and 
- it get cok ne n = hash . required, place the 
slices of meat in co » heat it u aually, 
but do not iet it boil. cia ak 

as a drying agent is 


The Value of Starch yo properly appre. 


ciated. The particular housekeeper will find it effectual 
in keeping the table salt from lumping, if only one rart 
be used with eleven of the salt. These proportions are 
easily measured with a teaspoon. 


7 Salt will relieve the pain 
On Insect Bites. caused by insect stings aad 


bites if damped with water, applied to the affected part, 
and bound round tightly with a bandage. Ammonia is 
also of great service, especially with wasp and lice 
stings, to which a blue bag may also be applicd. Fla 
bites are relieved by vinegar and eau de Cologne. 

the following lotion is 


To Remove Freckles, 4 good remedy. Take 


one ounce of lemon-juice, quarter of a drachm of borax 
(powdered), and half a drachm of sugar. Mix 
thoroughly, and let it stand in a bottle for three days, 
and it will be fit for use. It skould be rubbed on the 
face and hands occasionally. (Reply to VISITING ONE.) 


Try Indian Toast for Breakfast, ®,'2°e 


about 
a age eo of butter in a basin, stand it over a sauce- 
pan of boiling water. When the butter has melted stir 
in two well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, 
a little cayenne porper, and a few chopped capers. 
Continue to stir till the mixture begins to set. Spread 
on buttered toast, garnish, and serve at once. 


with cooked meat 
it is essential to 


will, I hope, answer your 
Lemonade Powders purpose. ‘To produce a 
nice refreshing beverage, add a teaspoonful of the 

wder to half a pint of water. Method: Rub two 

rachms of tartaric acid, three ounces and a half of 
sugar, and five drops of oil of lemon thoroughly toge- 
ther in a china or stone mortar. When mi place 
in a tightly-corked bottle for use. 


9 ° ke 
Sheep’s Heart with Tomatoes aig Ph 


licious dish. Clean the heart in the usual way. 
Make a stuffing for it of equal parts of tomato pulp and 
breadcrumbs, seasoned with a little c vel onion, 
pepper and salt. Then fill im the conte vite wee 
st , sew it up and stew till tender. Serve with 


thick brown gravy. Scatter ‘ch rale 
garnish with two or three Tole tele ‘abaatoee, oe 


6 Wash about five ounces of calf’s 
Brain Cakes. yains in cold water. Season 
with salt and two sage leaves. Set the pan on the 
stove; when it comes to the boil skim the broth 
thoroughly and simmer for ten minutes. Take out the 
brains and put on a cold plate. When the brains 
are quite cold cut into very small pieces and mix 
with three ounces of breadcrumbs. Wash some 
parsley, squeeze pets 
teaspoon. Place a level tab! 


the sauce and season with ed nutmeg, 
salt. Beat the yolk of an ope, od it $6 ence, a 
seer orer ie re bom si a then turn the whole 
mixture on to a pla it 1. 

make the mistare into.cakes of ie ae 
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WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Largest Sale of See woiest i-Ib. Tablets in the Rnb gel and has proved itself to 
be one of the BEST Soars ever used 
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PRIZE SCHEME 


For JULY and OCTOBER, 1899. 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


16,000 «:: £8,838 4. 


LIsT OF PRIZES. 
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600 Cash Prizes, value 10s. eac' o 
300 Ladies’ Umbrellas, value 7/6 each an2 10 
1,000 Cash Prizes of 5s.each . 250 0 
2,000 Boxes of our famous “* Nubolic Soap,” 
kel in fancy boxes, containing 18 
een. Tabtets, value 4s. perbox 400 O 
2,333 Pictures of the famons * Charge of 
the Light Bisel,” in sept staid 
value 48. each 466 12 


8,000 EACH COMPETITION Prev 2 
——EEEE 


apes ier oy bed ttlows rd a, hebpie/ g February very competitor eee 
as —— an 
@ Prise ; and in the Tae Eiaren co mpetition nearly every competitor 


SD 

CONDITIONS OF eile 

of wrapper, with the words Watson's 

atson and Sons Limited, Waiscsan wos 

or porno not being full, ie 
The Prizes will bc aw 
‘hest number o: of weeweers. Each parcel sent in must contain the full name 
—— and Jaga number of sent must be marked on the same paper. A list givi 
Prog of coi aaoreeis be enclosed with eac each prize when it is sent out. The decision of J. Aveteen an 

— poe od ae wrapper must have first contained soap. No employee of J. Watson and 
ns Lint 


WATSON’ S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Is full-weight 1-Ib. Tablets, and is to be had of all Grocers, Oil hout 
igh: ee = s, Oilmen, &c., throug the 


The names of the Principal Winners in the July Competition will be published 
early thie month in the “Dally Mail” and the principal daily rapers, 


such scarier wi 
the ubove order to 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 
“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 9 


A SOON FOR BUSY. HOUSEWIVES. T 
thom Cog) but vs mother oows —= ily care - Fa fresh wholesome fruit, and pared in silver- ) THE WANTS 
st metimes dainty on 
ork bes ae te of her litte ones. The mother must nl pene OF jell 
oe. only (4 to the gratification of her chi.dren’s 
pilates, ahs Wines also to satiety te ¢ Pieler Bora 
e 
itis cane, 1 zen the ion ot th acted on 


apple, 
in packets, and 
Ab Pay Half- 


Q Or: 


HIGHLY CHILDREN. 


NUTRITIOUS: INVALIDS & 
be THE AGED. 


42 Broom Lane, Rotherham, November 20th, 198. 
weaves. @ word or two about your wonderful Food for Infants. I havea son, your momtha old, 
me 5's FOOD, and I must cay he tem perfect picture of health. Three weoks ago I took 
how he does come on, what do you feed him on? I told him NEAVE'S FOOD; he 
eta na hued on week WLR ae eee rene hiia can E tale ies 
i ‘BR. SCHOFIELD. 


R SOMETIME BEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


: reo, 
SILVER QUEER Cron CYCLE 60S LTD., Totten- 
fy, 
Catron. Boston, Bus Lay idee ode Greeny, ham C Read, London. (open tili’d pm) 


Used by the Used on all 
eer ag L feemip 
Pipher te: TO EVERYTHING aor beoncrt VARICOCELE 


Householders should keep it who are trouble with 


Every man sufferi:.g from Varicocele and the 
INSECTS | (22055. Sie seco. | DEVONL Fil your 


Mahe memos” "4 I] out surgical operation, ae ie us2 of oonhen. 


JOHN CALABRESE AND CO., LTD., || some trusses and electrical appliances, Will 
2 JOHN chink Dilliter Stree’, London, B.C. || be sent sealed, post free, three stamps. This frusw Genres Swed is made pwede Pipe with. 


| CONGREVE’S 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEDY I¥ 


ONS POUKTHE acreae SIZB. . . 


” Proved for 70 Years. 


BALSAMIC oe fess Peters, Pere, te 
"gana Ane oat 


Most powerful adhesive yet invented. 
ELIXIR. pa See get SL Tuis is Chocolate in pol 
Paper, _Lennes: & Cioth, oth, Toney, &e, (Be,, mnaking, the joan join 
Sey Sense kee RSL ay OM CON. here. Sold ereryb}ere Smaper, a Dun 5? Pahahete 


from ibe 
-8.B. @d.and is., Post Frev, 


i tk 


2 Cannon St., London ; 12 Renfield St., G.asgow. 
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“SWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER, 


R. H. McC. ri seg to have made a very wonderful 
discovery. ‘ How is it,” be asks, “that a lark can 
rise from a fie!d into the air, aud remain for over ten 
minutes without any effort to fly in any direction, and 
alight again in the same field, notwithstanding that 
the eart!: has travelled about 175 miles in th: mean- 
time?” —-Simply because the atmcsphere 
to a height of five miles moves with theearth. If it 
did not, the trem«-nJous pace at which the surface of 
the earth bounds along through spice would be such 
that nothing could remuin on it. 


“J sHOULD like to know,” says Currovs, “which man 
or woman will make the more progress in the world 
—he who knows something cf everything, or he who 
knows everything alout sume one thing?” 

much depends upon circumstances. If the 
man is obliged to earn his living, he will stand more 
chance of doing so and rising in the world if he can 
“turn his handtoanything.” It is the “ handy man” 
who is most in request. If his living is assured with- 
out work, then he can d:vote himself to one thing 
and become a specialist. The speciulist usually attains 
the higher elevation, but that does not mean that he 
makes more progress. The starting points are differ- 
ent, fee: on the whole, the all-round mun goes the 
farther. 


J. E. H. writes mo to say that in his town are several 
houses bearing peculiar inscriptions on th outside. 
For ey over the door of one appear the words 
“Live and Iet live”; on another, “ Envy no man”; 
while on the third, “God bless them all who live in 
this row; hope to heaven they will go.” There are, 
no doubt, plenty of other instances of this kind, and 
I will give a solid silver p2ncil-case to the sender of 
the most interesting, and a copy of Mr. Lou's Tracy’s 
“Lost Provinces” to each of the next hest twenty- 
five competitors. Postcards should be filled up in the 
following manner: (1) The inscription ; (2) the name 
of the place on which the inscription appears; (3) the 
name and address of the competitor. All attempts 
shoul. be addressed to the Inscription EpiTor, to 
arrive not later than Monday, August 7th. 


B. K. wishes to know whether I think that hooks or 
friends have the most influence upon one’s character. 
He has read that certain celebrated persons have Leen 
much influenced by reading particular Looks, and is 
inolined to think that the advantage is on the side of 
the bound volumes.— ————It. seems _ to me that 
the answer to this bed is to be found in the old 
adage that “example is better than precept.” Read- 
ing: may be compared to the precept, while the 
example is provided by the living Friend. If you are 
susceptible to influence at all, the living action will 
have more pore over you than the printed page. As 
to the celebrated persons referred to generally, the 
books in question have touched a particular cord, 
often at a particular period or crisis of their lives, and 
have influenced them in a certain direction. A friend 
can do this also. But these are special cases, and we 
are dealing with generalities. 


Nomen asks if I can te!] him why people usually write 
their signatures so badly. That fact has 
puzzled most of us. Familiarity is no doubt one of 
the chicf causes; we know our own names so well 
that we take no trouble over the writing of them, 
forgetting that the recipient of the letter may not be 
go well posted as we on the snbjet. But we get cross 
when our names are mi3-spelt. Men who have to s:gn 
cheques and important papers often adopt a peculiar 
style in order to render forgery more difficult, n t 
noticing that by so doing they are making the sig- 
nature illegible. Then there is a growing desire on 
the part of many persons to make their signatura 
distinctive, and in the attainment of this end they 
make it indistinct. But the funny part of this 
matter is that many of those who grumble when they 
reach the end of a letter because they cannot decipher 
the name, will commit the sam> offence themselves 
the very next minute. 


A NOVEL idea for ensuring tho delivery of a letter comes 
to me in a communication just received from a 
Russian correspondent. He concludes his letter with 
the request that I will send my reply in an unstamped 
envelope. The reason is, that as he lives in an out-of- 
the-way piece. letters do not always reach him, but if 
the envelope is cnstamped there is a charge to be 
collected, and to get. the money, it is, ot course, 
necessary that the letter be delivered. Otherwise, 
the postman might be tempted to make away with it 
rather tian trudge a mile or so to deliver it. 


Mona has been bigeye on tke monotony of life: 
“To me it seems terribly monotonous,” she writes, 
“ and several people have expressed the same senti- 
ment to me concerning themselves. In all walks of 
life there is so much cameness. Now, is that 
for us, or should we be more happy if it were the 
reverse P"—————There certainly is a aac 
sameness in our daily life, and this is apt to strike us 
uore forcibly about this time of the year, when we 


are looking forward to the summer ae We 
come up to business by the same train, we w along 
the street on the came side of the way, crossing at the 
usval spot; the daily duties come round with a re- 
gularity that may fairly be termed monotonous. Yet 
regularity is good for us, and it is really this regu- 
larity {hat we dub monotony. We are regular b: 
nature; we walk onthe same side of the street by 
instinct—or by habit, if you like—not because we are 
obliged to. Now, suppose it were the a ts 
Suppose you never knew what you had to do uring 
the day, that you set out with the knowledge only 
that it must be something diffcrent from what you 
had done before. It is very probable indeed that you 
would get tired of that more quickly than of the old 
samene:s. There comes a time when we need a 
change of air or a short break, but that does not affect 
the general argument. There ure other considerations 
for and against the “ monotony,” which perhaps some 
of my reader may care to put forward. 


G. M. tells me of a little boy who threw a lighted 
cigarette from the gallery of a provincial theatre into 
the pit. The weed alighted cn a lady's hat and did a 
little damage, and not a little damage was done to the 

oung rascal’s anatomy by one of the attendants. 

his incident is bad, but does not compare with the 
wickedness of a boy who threw a lighted cigarette 
into the lions’ cage at the Zoo at Chicago, with the 
result that the mane of one of the animals caught fire 
and crazed the others. The people stampeded in 
their fright, and preity gecaons were knocked down 
and trampled upon. Fond parents should keep a 
watchful eye on their youngsters, and either prohibit 
their smoking or instil in their minds the dangers 
ony a to the careless throwing aside of cigarette 
en 


H. T. places me in a difficult position by asking the 
following question : “ At what age isa woman most 
attractive ?’”—_—————_This is one of the pitfalls 
into which a luckless editor is likely to stumble. If 
I say “eighteen,” I incur the displeasure of thos> 
lady readers who are more advanced in years—twenty, 
for instance—and if I vote for twenty-one, then I lay 
myself open to the reproaches of younger ladies, The 
best way out of the dilemma is to compromise, and to 
declare that woman is attractive at all ages. And, after 
all, that is the truest answer to the question. At 
seventeen or eighteen we admire her for her vivacity, 
her freshness, and her youthful beauty ; as she grows 
older she acquires other qualities that make up for the 
loss of those mentioned, and render her just as charm- 
ing as she used to be. Tie youthful bloom has gone 
from her cheeks; but there is a dignified, matronly 
beauty in ker face that holds us to our al'egiarce. 


HOMELY inveighs against the “ present craze for out- 
door sports” because it tends to destroy our home 
life, “Our young people are seldom at home now; 
they must be off on their bikes if they have five 
minutes to spare. Or they have to meet others to 
have a game at tennis; or there is something else on, 
and they mustn't miss it. In the winter, when there 
is not so much out-door attraction, they do not stop 
at home; tley have become so accustomed to going 
out that they cau't stay at home. Wesee none of the 
homely scenes that we used to when I was a girl, andI 
say that itis bad for us.” thas been eaid by 
a French critic that the Briton’s home is not the four 
walls within which he cats and sleeps; itis just where 
he may be at any given time. In innnay it may be 
said that our home life is changing, not being 
destroyed, kezause we are fond of outdoor sports. 
The statement that this is a change for the worse is 
open to much argument. But, even considering the 
old fo:in of home life only, although it is not so much 
in evidence, its influence is still great, and we are no‘ 
likely to follow in the footstcys of some of our 
Continental friends in this respect. 


“Why should society manners dictate that, when I 
take a plate or a cup and saucer, I must do so with 
the thumh uppermost?” asks Nuni. “ When I pick 
up a slice of bread and butter, the thumb is under- 
neath, and so it is with everyone elze. Yet because 
I take a plate in the same way at the dinner table, I 
am told that it is very bad form.” It is 
not “society manners” that bid you act in this way ; 
it is Nature. With light things, or things that do 
not nced to be held horizontally, it is natural to hold 
them with the thumb downwards, but when you take 
things that are heavy, or hnve to be held so that the 
contents do not spill, the po is reversed just as 
naturally. It may be that you are strong enough to 
hold them in the way you state, but you must admit 
that it is awkward. It certainly looks painfully awk- 
ward to others, and it will cost you nothing to spare 
their feelings. 

K. G.—There is a difference of opinion respecting th> 
manner in which wild birds die—whether the Pend 
their days in a natural way or by violerce. In the 
opinion of some naturalists, natural deaths are 
rare among such feathered creatures, and battle and 
murder are responsible for the greatest portion of the 
mortality. But pers who live in the country are 
accustomed to see the bodies of birds that show no 
—_ ae pice peg In bdr and similar high 
places ing bodies are found, and 
there is no evidence of violence. * oo 
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“ Perry jealousy is often shown by small tradesr ea,* 
writes H. N., “and the latest display of this characte 
to come under my notice is ‘on view’ at Fulham. In 
Fulham Road there are two sweet confectioner 
shops opposite one another, tha owners of wuich 
watch one another with a jealous eye. Thinking, pro- 
bably, that the general public were under the delusicn 
that the two businesses were in reality one and the 
same—though why, it is difficult to conceive—one of 
the tradesmen boldly announced by a placard promi- 
nently displayed: ‘This busincsa has no connection 
with the one opposite.’ Tho ‘opposite’ gentleman 
wasn’t angry, and gave vert to his feelings in the 
smart retort: ‘Fortunately for us.’”———-————He 
who laughs last, largbs best. 

T, J. J. writes: ‘“ All the houses for visitors in Douglas 
and the other towns in the Isle of Man have the names 
of the landlady—Miss or Mre.—in gold letters al-ove 
the door. Seeing so many ladies’ names inspires us to 
the following: 

“ The miles of Miss and Mrs. names we meet, 
In terrace, square, in promenade and street, 
Makes one sugg.st it were a better plan, 
Call this the Isle of Woman, nct of Man.”’ 


Tue Fresh AIR Funp is going along very ni-ely, but 


we still want a lot of money in order to carry out the 
rogramme. The total sum required is £4,000. 
“Susiz’s Day” will be Wedncscay, August 16th, a 
cheque for £8 2s. having come to hand for that 
purpose. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,793 6s. 53d. 
Ogpinary Scuscrirtions: 


Anon., £1 $a. G1.; R. W., £8 28.; Anon., 94.; J. Edge, £1; C. Price, 
£3; 8. G. Steward, 10s.; A. K. Todd, 9d.; J. H. Johnston, 90.; Gertie, 
Js. 6d.; F. Wallenben, 6d.; BM. R. Jones, 58.; H. W. C., 63.3; Chief 
Steward, B.M.8. Ori: oco, car ae oa 53.; F. D. Slow, $e. ; 
Fricnd, is. 6d. ; Kert'sh Town, 4d. ; W. Webster, 2s.; G. Loyd, 6d. ; 
Miss Birley, 10s.; Anon., 78.; Dorotky Blanche Park, 6s. 3 Jack, 
6d.; Kathleen Barrett, $d.; Ada Tloyd, 5s.; W.8., ls; H. P. 
Wiliams, 10s.; J. F, eg ey Daweon, 48. 4d.; Stud Groom, 3s. ; 
Master T. , 4s, 9d.; Harry and Kathleen 5e.; 
Gift, Se.; N. Worsley, 1s. 6d:; Little Fenn, és.; G. P. B., 88. €d.; 
, +8. 8d.; John A. Rennan, 2s. 6d.; 
Miss aah We £1; J. ere 1s.; G. 


3 AF. ‘ 

8., 7s. Gd.; D. W. Davies, 5s.; EB. K. L:, 40.; Jack Tog, ls. 6d.; 
E. Francis, 128.; C. A. T., 38. 6d. ; Dropped Ca: 

£2 Ce. (d. ; Anon. (Aix-les-Baius), 3s,; Ruth Ada Quincey, £4 1s.; 


Bue Jack, ond Wixnie, 1s. 6d.; Migs Pottage, Gd.; For Two ex- 
Lett W 8. 


33.; A. W.H., £88s.; T. . 
Messrs. Donaldson and Hiil, £1; In Memory of H. M. B., 10s. 


; Anna McGowan, 2s. 6d. 


ee ee 4. C. Tingcombe, £1 

. 3 ° re Ay . 

W. A, Je; B.G.&, Is. 74-3, Anon ; 

Menery, T. Hi. and W. T. Froncis, 68.; In : Bloat ral 
Frank Stanley 


CoLLECTED: ‘ 
A Mother of Five, 10s. ; Sympatbising Friend, 1s.; Russell, Kathleen, 
Jack, and Marjorie, 10s. ; my (Exeter) 10s., W. D. Reid, 8 
fiom Innocents’ picnic, £3; Beatrice W. am, giles. 3 Bertha 
a Few Otbers, £1 18 ; Ro: Girls of St. Lawrence Schools, 21 17s. 6d.; 
(2; Ka Mary Stutter ani Arthur F. A. Stutter, 
£2 1s.; Amy Follett, 10s.; J. G. Parker, 18s. 6d.; W. M. Mackie, 


fs. 6d, ; Miss Preston, 7s. 2d.; A Few Employces of the 
Company Ad. 128.4 M Go 
W. A. Henth, 10z.; Driversand Firemen (Umtate, Rhodk 


Mackenzis, £1 5s. 3d. ; J. Brown, 28. wisher, ; 
Da Mrs. Mary Aixkin (Bushire), £8 4s. 'j 


Detty Miller, 15-.; Lower Deck of H.M.8. Venus Theatrical Com £10 
School, J.e’cester, per H. Lawrence, 5. ; Membore 


Gh lis. Sins Typewricag, Text (Blackpool), €2 0.9 GW 
8. Od. ; writng Ter ‘ .3 G. W. 
Carter, 4 bron, * Brunt, and ¥ Staff : 
‘arter, 4s.; Sidi vy Laurie, Js. 6d. ; emp’oyo’ at Keon’ 
Musturd Factory per A. W.H. Jenner, £1 1ts.; Jo in Fritchley, 
12s. Cd ; ‘*Louic Peebles,’’ 10s.; Evelyn Netia Mills, (s.; Ella Kent 
(Umballa), £1 1¢s.; Mrs. ite and Friends, 2s 8d. iber Orr 


Belfast), £1 1s, ; Ancnymcus, 3s. ; ‘‘ Sympathetic Polatives” Natal, 24; 
. W. Bugg, 6s. ; 
Grand P.W. Total, £1,932 Cs. 7d. 
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Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year |3 Months 


Home Notes ....... 
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Royal Megazine . 
Dressmaking at 
Home Cookery... 
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ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
5 ee “Humovunsome, Lonnon.” 
esrrs, R. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents tn Sidvey 
Street), M 
Mea Less Gt Ng Wai sh aCe toes Ta 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris 
ctneipal Kischa: at Neal’s Library, 218 Rue Rivoli, and 


at the 
Printed a nae) by a Anrmun Pransom Lp., 0° Pea:eon's 


dings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A COLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER 1S DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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> MOST HONOURABLE. and STRAIGHTFORWARD 
COMPETITION EVER PROMOTED. 


, WHY ? 1. Because you do net have to buy anything or to subscribe anything or to pay & 
2. er anything whatever to ig Sad one of these magnificent Prizes. You do not have to 
ae pi wrappers, of fill after purchasing, coupons. Thus, if you lose a prize— © 
a -we honestly admit that hundreds are unsuccessful—you are not out of pocket “ 
for trying: 
a Suppose you ate not unate enough to secure the free bicycle, and are only 
successful in wifinitrg a minor prize, and send us £09, £10, £11, £12, or whatever it 
may. be, for a £23 auchtne, ou are not botmnd to have it. If you only think it — 
worth the money you gave for it, don’t have it; return the machine to us, and 


ee -' we will refund money. The Greatest Living Authority on Cycles—Robert L. - 
sap Jefferson, F.R:C 2 aye oN? they are, pelt worth £15; atid we have 4,200 testimonials 


and 226 press notices confirming t 


* ack coset ihe: sisi and: find them well-made, high-class machines, Thé firm are thoroughly straightforward in thelr 
ou can out of seven words, each word commencing 
inten of "ot ELEGANT, in 


T TO DO. BATkS TERM erie, artes oe 


ry B... for postage of Result, &c. 


FIRST PRIZE: £23 A.B. SAFETY, FREE OF ALL COST. @ 


FORMER FREE. PRIZE WES; Mr. ane T. Munter, C.A., 2g Bruntsfield Gardens, Edinburgh; Miss M. Harley, Tolka Lodge, gp 
lishond Park, Dramcondra, Dublin; Miss Crawford, 101 Sandgate Road, Folkestone; Miss “5 
He » Bi Greet, capes ditto, Shephetd, Station Master, Kearsley and le Station (L. and Y. Ryl.); Gd 
ee Deana te is Sandy Bottorts, St. Austell, Cornwall; Miss Marion V. Hodge, Middleton Vicarage, “SB 
= tees Mrs: J- NeWtians, Royal Albert Lodge, Lancaster; Rev. Geo. ‘Donaldson, Free Mans¢, Kirkpatrick Fleming, 
\ : Beene. N.B;} Miss R. Cooper, Harwell, Steventon, Berks; Mr. W. Robinson, 15 Darby Road, Fotkestone : Mr. Geo. Haynes, @p> 
Windsor Street, weineFarness; Miss Mary Page- son, 8 Lexham Gatdens, Kensia . W.3. Me. Archibald Merrilees, GD 
Harvay,. ST Arthur J. Woofnough, 29 Thomson Street, Govan, Glasgow; Mrs. ria Fraser, Haglefort, Shinrone, 

Me Mughes, Lianidan, Anglesey, N. Wales; Mr. Li Horne, 101 London. Road, O'dham; Mrs,. a ae H. Bungay, . 

Be nde tan-Rdad, Herne Hilt, S.E:; Mr. R. Reed, Crawterdsburn Inn, Crawfotdsbarn, co. Down, Ireland; Mr. H. Janes,- en 
Se ee orn C. and D. Ryt., Ketty. ,M, Blazey,-The Ferns, Wymondham, Norfolk; Miss Flérence V. . ; 

: 3 Mr. Joseph ers 20 Taylor Street, Ave? N.B.; Me. J. M. Steward, 6 Guilford Place, W. a 
Pate, 24 iat hema ea Ite “a Montes Bradford : Mr. Robert © Payne, 12 Forster S treet, Blyth, Northumbefland ; Miss Winifred 


. Wares; &e., &c., &e. 


fiorctremet & Dities), prey Cycle for £9, | FIFTH Otass (18 Prizes), similar Cycle for a3. 
h -@L Sue Prikes) oe fot £10. | SIXTH CLASS (20 Prizes), similar Cycle for £13. 
Har Cycle for &tt. | CONSOLATION (25 Prizes), similar Cycle for * 


TAKE, ‘PARTICULAR NOTICE. “COMPETITION 18 NOW OPEN, and CLOSES TUESDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1899. 
ee of Priaée C pedvony gilale 5 wih cr tom darn othoreion machines cna ill be passed on to the nent in cE TO REFUND 7" 


Gane fim = 
p Re Ricoh pt cr A AF gol for a —— Thind, ch Pourth, Fifth, Sixth, or for one of our Consolation Prizes, IF THE OWNBSR IS NOT PERFECTLY 
vrival. We cannot give a mone 


a other of ie = in lieu of cycles, and cons zoquently, cannot enter into any discussion re! roth | 
One aie only slaves’ e each competitor. “Spee renders any prize abe to forfeiture. Prizes may be increased 
success warrants it- if o Reeulte will he cosines as soon as possib! 


$£100 MOTOR CAR, 


OR ITS CASH VALUE, 


ONE HUNDRED SOVEREIGNS, : 


andem £30 Cash, an AB. Cycle or £15 Cash and 97 Other Gash Prizes from £10 
AT are ores oe of all charge, In a further competition amongst prize-winners. There 
wit! be absolutely nothing to pay for any of these Prizes. : 


Seal ett relt tl ral hI al lI ULPAT allel PalI ial hl abel Dsl UsPVUs assur 


a secrete” AB, CYCLE 60. LTD., 69 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN, W.C. 
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Smmunicalions respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, " PEARS LY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.0. 


FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


{AWARDED 3 GOLD. “AEpALS 


sae iegertely es ot boss, eto Pde 


"THALE-GUINEA COSTUMES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED TO LADIES: oa 
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Kio THE ‘Tan's ornR Bssenee ¢ & 
SAMPLE OF EITHER rR 
j. BEWARE: € ct’ ares 


. In’ Boxes 1s. 14da., ‘an: 
; THE 1s. 2d. ‘BOX ‘CONTAINS 13 56 ‘PILLS. 


The Sale is Now Six Million Bones Yearly. — 


-Preparea onty by the Preprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST..HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
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